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Evolution of the Indian Musical Scales 

BY 

Prof. S. RAMANATHAN 


Bhar&ta’s Natya Sastra, written about 
2000 years ago, states that our music was 
evolved from the Sama Veda : 

Sima vedat idam gitam 
Sdmjdgraha pita mahah 

The Saman scale is referred to as 
Shatfja grama in the Natya .Sastra and 
the intervals of successive notes are given 
in terms of srutis: 4 3 2 4 4 3 2. It corres- 
ponds to the Kharaharapriya mcla of 
today and the Dorian mode of the Grego- 
rian Chant. 

Jatis 

By shifting the tonic note, six other 
modes were obtained and these were 
called jdlis. It may be mentioned in 
passing that the slokas of the Ramayana 
arc said to have been sung by Lava and 
Kusa in the seven jatis: 

Jdtibhih saplabhiti baddham 

— Ramayana 

In the ancient Tamil land, the pa r> 
system had evolved to a high degree. The 
basic scale was sempaiai corresponding to 
the Iiarikambhoji mcla of today and its 
intervals were given thus: 

4 4 3 2 4 3 2. 

Starting from the filth note of SmpUai, 
the resulting scale is Shadju grama. 


RAGAS 

from the jatis, the Rdga form evolved. 
Matanga muni’s Brhaddesi (circa 7th cen- 
tury a.d.) defines raga as being adorned 
by svaras (musical notes) and varnas and 
pleasing to the listeners. 


HYMNS 

Between the 7th and 9th centuries. 
South India witnessed a great flood of 
hymnal music (Tevaram and Divya 
prabandham) at the hands of the Nayan- 
mtir-s and Alwars. These hymns were 
composed in pans (the Tamil equivalent 
of Raga). There were 103 pan-s and out 
of them, 23 were used in the icvaram 
and a few more in the Divya prabandham. 


THEVARAM 

The original music of the Divya Praban- 
dham is irretrievably lost but thanks to 
the institution of Oduvar-s by Chola 
kings, most of the tevaram hymnal music 
lias been present’d to this day. 

Jaya deva (12th century), author of the 
immortal sansknt classic, Gita (jovwdam, 
lias used a number of Ragas like Guijan, 
Malavagaula, VarAli, Raniakriya and 
Kanina, but the original music of these 
songs is lost. 
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ragas extant 

The Sangitu Ratnftkara of Saranga Di va 
(13th century) speaks of 264 Ragas cur- 
rent then. Vidyaranya may be considered 
as the originator of the concept of mcla 
and janya; for he deals with 15 mclas and 
50 ragas in his Sangila Sara. By the time 
of Rimamatya's Sintra mtla kaUbudhi 
(a.d. 1550), there were 19 mclas and 
several janya ragas derived from each. 

VENKATAMAKH1S SCHEME 

Less than a century after Rama matya, 
Vcnkatainakhi propounded his scheme of 
72 mtlas. He observed the vina with the 
12 semitones in the octave and saw that 
by permutation and combination, 72 
scales with 7 notes each could be obtained. 

Venkata mnkhi divided the octave into 
two tctrachords: j<i to ma and pa to ia. 
On die vina, it may be seen that there 
arc 4 places between sa and ma and simi- 
larly 4 places between pa and sa: 

C F G C’ 

Sa l 2 3 4 Ma - PI 2 3 4 Sa 

Keeping Sa and Ma constant, we can 
pair the intervening semi tones thus: 

i) 1, 2 

ii) 1. 3 

iii) 1. 4 

iv) 2, 3 

v) 2, 4 

vi) 3, 4 

Similarly, the semi-tones between pa 
and sa can be paired in six ways. 

Now for each of the sue sa ri ga ma 
combination, pa dha niaa may be had 
in six ways. Thus wc have 

6x6*36 seven-tone scales. 

By substituting the Prnti tnadhyatna 


for Suddha Madhyama, wc can have 
another set of 36 scales. 

Thus there are 72 possible seven-tone 
scales. 

DESCRIPTION OF MELA RAGAS 

Venkatamakhi desribes the 19 mclas 
prevalent in his time (circa 1630) and 
did not name the other mclas excepting 
the 58th which was christened by him as 
Simharava. He refers to the mela by a 
well known raga derived from that parti- 
cular mela. For instance, he calls the 8th 
mcla, the Bhupala mela and the 15th 
Gaula mcla. It may be noted here that 
curiously neither Todi nor Kalyani figure 
among the 19 melas mentioned by Ven- 
katamakhi or Ramamatyal 


NAMING THE 72 RAGAS 

The naming of the 72 melas of Ven- 
katamakhi was done by his descendant, 
Muddu Venkatamakhi. He considered a 
mela to be sampuma (complete) if it had 
7 notes cither in the ascent or descent. 
Thus Kcdaragaula was a mcla according 
to him. 


The nomenclature for the 72 melas 
is contained in a gita composed by Mud- 
du Venkata makhi: Raganga Raga Gitam 

Kanakambari, 

Phcnadyuti, etc. 

In naming the mclas, he followed the 
Katapayadi formula. By taking the first 
two letters of the mcla, the serial number 
of the mcla may be arrived at. Once the 
number is known, the notes figuring in 
it can be easily obtained. 
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GOVINDACHARYA’S NOMEN- 
CLATURE 

Goslndacharya, in his Sangraha cxujd- 
mani (circa 18th century) prescribed that 
a mcla should have 7 notes both in the 
ascent and in the descent. He has given 
another set of names to the 72 melas also 
conforming to the Katapayadi formula. 
Many of the melas of Muddu Venkata- 
makhi occur here as janyas: 

e.g. Kanakambari as a janya of 
Kanakani 

Kcdaragaula as a janya of Hari 
Kambhoji 

Sriraga as a janya of Kharahara- 
priya. 

It is Govindacharya’s nomenclature 
that Malta Vaidyanatha Aiyar adopted 
m his immortal “Mela Raga malika”, and 
later Kotiswara Aiyar incorporated in his 
lamil compositions in the 72 mclas. 


DERIVATIVES 

According to Govindacharya, a mela 
should have: 


Example: 
Ascent Descent Raga 

5 notes 3 notes Hamsadhvani 

** M ^ Malahari 

^ •• ' *» Dhanyasi 

® ® »» Hamsanandi 

** ” ^ »» Bahudhari 

” ^ „ Jayanarayani 

^ »» 5 »» Saramati 

^ »» 6 » Bhairavam. 

The formulation of the 72 mela-karta 
scheme by Venkatamakhi paved the way 
for innumerable janya ragas to be 
conceived. 

TRINITY’S ADVENT 

About a century and a half after him, 
there arose on the musical horizon the 
Musical Trinity (Tyaga Raja, Dikshitar 
and Syama Sastri) who fulfilled the pro- 
phecy Venkatamakhi had made viz., that 
others would come after him to put the 
new mclas to use! 

NEW RAGA CREATIONS 


(1) all the 7 notes; 

(2) both in the ascent and descent; 

(3) in consecutive order; 

(4) the same variety of note should 
occur both in the ascent and 
descent. 

Ragas that do not conform to the above 
lour requisites are deemed to be janva-s 
(derivatives). 

Our ancients considered 5 notes to be 
the minimum for any Raga. The janya 
Ragas having regular ascent and descent 
may be clarified in 8 ways thus: 


After the musical Trinity, many com- 
posers have enriched our music by com- 
positions in new ragas: 


Manambuccavadi l 
Venkatasubbier / 

Patna in Subra- 
manya Aiyar 
Vasudcvachariar 
Muthiah Bhaga- 


Kutuhalam 

Kadana 
Kutuhalam 
Sunndai inodini 
Hamsanandi 
Guharanjani 
Niroshti 
Valaji 

Mohana Kalyani 
Vijayanagari 
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Garware Paints 

We make paints as if your existence depends on it 




Papanasam Sivan Sivaranjani 

G. N. Balasubra- Amrita Behag 
manian 

S. Ramanathan Bhavani 

Gopriya 


Balamuralikrishna Revati 

The Indian Raga system has thus 
grown from a tiny seed into a coliossal 
banyan tree with possibility of expansion 
to infinity! 




Studies in the Compositions of Dikshitar-II* 

BY 

P. K. RAJAGOPALA AIYAR 

Just as the most popular of all the throughout the purva bhaga of the 


Kamalamba Navavarana kritis is the 
second in that bunch, viz. “Kamalambam 
bhaja re” (Kalyani-Adi), the most popu- 
lar of all the guru kritis is the second one, 
viz. "Manasa guruguharupam” in 
Anandabhairavi, Triyasra Eka. The 
sahitya of this kriti, couched in the dvTtiya 
vibhakti, illuminates the truth that guru 
upasana is actually saguna brahma upasana , 
since the gurulattva is not only the pedestal 
of sadhana in all the shanmatas , but simul- 
taneous embodies all the tattoos of both 
the vaidika and tantrika margas. 
Especially, the terse and cryptic madhya- 
makala sahitya is a pithy utterance of the 
quintessence of the guru tattva . The last 
line of the madhyamakala sahitya at the 
end of the Tiruvarur kriti “Tyagaraja- 
yogavibhavam” (Anandab h a i r a v i — 
Rupaka) underlines the above truth. 

the amrita bhija 

The mystic syllable “vam" (W) posited 
regularly at the conclusion of each line 

• The first article appeared in the October 79 


charana is the amrita bija symbolizing 
brahmananda, the supreme bliss enjoyed 
b Y yogis. This is also found in the pallavi 
of the kriti "Tyagarajayogavaibhavam", 
interwoven amidst the lovely alankara of 
gopuccha yati. 


WIDE DATU PRAYOGA 

The line-up S-P-S, so characteristic of 
Anandabhairavi, is employed by Dikshitar 
in the opening phrase of the anupallavi 
and buoys it up to tara madhyama in 
one bounce. Generally such wide di|u 
prayogas set off the rakti of this raga; 
and this close succession of leaps lends 
a special charm to the tune. This graceful 
phrasing is repeated in the middle of the 
charana. Though it again recurs in the 
madhyamakala. it daintily deletes pan- 
chama en route, thus assuming the octave 
span. This format is found in the opening 
of the pallavi of Syama Sastri’s kriti 
“PA hi Sri Girirajasute”. 

issue 
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As panchama Is the a rasa svara of this 
raga, all the kritis of Dikshitar in it com- 
mence only on shadja and panchama. As 
is his wont, he introduces the arsha 
prayogas s n d n s, s n d n p and p d n p 
in the course of the charana. 


THE TALA SCHEME 

In kritis in the Triyasra Eka and 
Rupnka talas, a pada generally contains 
two, four or eight avartas. But this kriti 
unusually contains six avartas for a pada. 
“Ramochandram bhavayami” (Vasanta) 
and “Chintaya raakandatnulakandam” 
(Bhairavi) are other instances of this 
rarity. The pallavi and anupallavi con- 
tain a pnda each. The charana has two 
padas. This symmetry between the pur- 
vanga and the uttaranga, relating to the 
time quantum of the dhatu (not man- 
datory) is a beauty generally noticeable 
in the compositions of Dikshitar. 


THE THIRD GURU KRITI 

Next we shall consider the kriti “Sri 
Guruna palitosmi” (Padi— Rupaka), the 
third Gurukriti: 

The sahitya, couched in the tritiya 
vibhakti, conspicuously sets out the great 
truth that the guru is a veritable incar- 
nation ol the Supreme Being (Sada- 
sivavntftrcna) and also simultaneously 
the embodied fountainhead of the vidya 
imparted to the disciple (navachakra- 
dharena). The phrase “bhedndividarena” 
in the madhyamakalasahitya explains that 
the uttama guru ought to instruct his 
pupil to avoid muriibheda, jati bheda 
and mata bheda: The xhnfahha and the 
mah&kJUa arc fundamentally identical; 
the jlvatmun and the paramAlman arc 
but one and the same 


GURU THE EMBODIMENT 
OF MANTRA 

The last line calls attention to the para- 
mount principle of the Veda mata that 
the guru represents the mantra which is 
the thread running through all religious 
practice, heading towards self-realization. 
The word “adiguru” outwardly means 
the original preceptor. But the inner sense- 
is that all mantras revolve around the 
akshara akara (a-adi) [“sakala mantra- 
ksharaguhe" in “Srisarasvati" -Arabhi], 
and that the guru ought to be regarded 
as the embodiment of all the mantras. 
And, though the term “kadimata” out- 
wardly means a particular phase of 
Srividya, the implied bhava is the tech- 
nical norm that the varnamala, the gar- 
land of letters connoted by the ashtavarga 
ST-^-^-JT-cT-'T-g'-jr ' s 'be all-inclusive 
repository of all the mantras of the 
entire mantra sastra i fc'j tg in 

Kamalambike' Todi). It is to be noted 
that the number of heads going tinto the 
garland of Mahakali is exactly fifty one, 
the same number of the mati'kakshara- 
mala of Srividya. The word in 

the charana is a technical term in Devi 
upasana denoting the nine forms of the 
Gurunatha (Gorakshanandanatha and 
others) represented by Anandabhairava 
as the samashtisvarupa of all of them. 


rvL.vi virxii ULD RAGAS 

l or one thing this raga, once popula 

, ,on K limc now, fallen into desw 
tude. But Dikshitar, the ardent antiquat 
, |,c was, endeavoured to rcvi> 

obsolete ragas and prayogas. Indeed «l 
Icgaues Of our ancients should not l 
allowed to die away. And this k r i 
appears to be the only available laksh> 

cl,! TZ* raRa ‘ ***** Gaul 
Gann, Gauhpantu and Gundakriya 


all janyas of the 15th mcla Mayamala- 
vagaula- have the same arohana, viz. 
s r m p n s. While Gaula entirely omits 
dhaivata, the others take in dhaivata in 
the avarohana alone. 

It is significant that all these ragas 
potently set off the plaintive mood, a 
facet of the karuna rasa, so eminently 
suited to portray the tenor of $aranagati. 
Phrases such as mpns R; — r MRS; 
and sDpNsR; admirably reflect the 
spirit of submission. And these and other 
similar prayogas woven into the tenor 
of the tunc, project pathos. 


EXTRA AVARTHA 

The pallavi, though purporting to be 
half the size of the anupallavi, takes 
an extra avarta. No one dare say it is a 
flaw. It is an exception. And the excep- 
tion proves the rule. The Anushtubh 
requires eight syllables for the pada; 
but we have in the 




Vishnusahasranama - 67. “Ram a- 
chandram bhavayami (Vasanta) and 
“Nilakantham bhajc’ham*’ (Kcdara- 
gaula) are other instances. 

Four avartas going tino each pada, 
the charana contains four such ones, 
with four avartas of madhyamakala 
appended, the anupallavi two and the 
pallavi one. 


DELECTABLE PRAYOGA 

The suddha dhaivata, on which the 
kriti starts, is a powerful jtva svara, 
around which the entire composition 
pleasantly revolves, serving as it does, 
as the anvaya nyasa; however, panchama 
(the start of the anupallavi) is an equally 
formidable resting note, being the amsa; 
and it is through this pedestal that each 
anga reaches the starting dhaivata of the 
pallavi. This is the most delectable 
prayoga in this charming raga. 

( To be Continued) 




Listening to Music over the Years 

BY 

“GANARCHAKA” 


The ear is the most important for music, 
for the listener and the learner alike. Wc 
often hear the expression that someone 
has a good car for music. It has to be very 
sensitive if fine nuances have to be appre- 
ciated or registered: our Sangita, like the 
Vedas, has always passed from one to 
the other by good listening and repeating. 


Let us not. as some do, talk poorly of 
Kama paramparai: what can a printed 
book do in the absence of an exponent 
to explain the best of notations? 

My thoughts go back to over sixty years 
when I was a small boy. 1 spent a few 
vrars in a place known as Tirukoilur, a 
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Every painting 
surface has its own 
special needs. And 
you'll find that Asian Paints 
have a special 
paint for each of 



these needs • • _ 

Constructive ideas for painting! 


Enamels. Emulsions and 
Industrial paints All 
of them products of 
rigorous quality 
control measures. 

Make sure you 
specify 
the best 
— Asian Paints 


Any surface that 
needs painting needs 
Mian paints 


Vaishnavaitc pilgrim centre. Trivikrania. 
the deity, has been praised in the hymns 
of three Azhwars. I remember running 
away to the temple when the deity was 
brought out to be taken in procession 
around the town or around the four 
corridors of the temple. The nagaswaram 
playing the “mallari” used to allure me, 
The player was of a fairly high standard! 
Within the temple one round would be 
set apart for the “Mukha Vcena” (similar 
to the “slicnai”) which used to attract me 
very much indeed. 

MUSICAL ARDOUR 

1 happened to be once in Srirangam 
when one night I overhead someone 
saying Vcena Raniaswami Iyengar was 
playing as the deity was being taken back 
to the Sanctum Sanctorum. I just ran 
and smuggled myself in before the temple- 
doors were closed. In that stillness of the 
night, with hardly a handful of persons 
around, the Vidwan walking very slowly 
and playing “Nannu palimpa” is still 
green in my memory. 

Marriages those days were spread over 
five days. Leading nagaswara players 
used to be engaged for processions. Well- 
known singers would sing at the evening 
concerts. No invitations were needed for 
these. These concerts were well attended 
by conoisscurs. I haveJTicard that people 
in Tanjorc and Trichy Districts would 
walk ten miles to go and listen to such 
concerts at weddings or temples. I have 
had numerous such occasions in the 
Madras City itself. 

THE SABHAS COME 

With the advent of sabhas in the City 
my listening opportunities increased. 


Mylapore Sangila Sabha, Jagannatha 
Bhakta Sabha (Egmore), Parthasarathi 
Swami Sabha, Triplicane Sangita Sabha 
and Rasika Ranjani Sabha, later, usually 
bad the best vocalists’ and instrumen- 
talists’ programmes. The gottu vadyam 
of Sakharam Rao and the solo violin of 
Govindaswami Pillai have left a deep 
impression on me. The Sabhas were small 
in area and listeners had to squat on the 
floor. I can say that I never felt any dis- 
comfort because the sangita was so 
absorbing. The concerts easily covered 
four hours ! Raga, Tana, Pailavi, would 
take one and a half hours and only the 
well-known rakti ragas like Kalyani, 
Todi, Bhairavi, Sankarabharana would 
lx- taken up for elaboration. Sw-ara sing- 
ing would be brimming with raga bhava 
and no gimmicks were ever thought of. 
There was no loudspeaker and the lis- 
teners fully listened. 


HARD PRACTICE 

Govindaswami PillaiySankarabharnn.V 
is still ringing in my cars. This reminds 
me of an anecdote related by my guru. 
One day iny guru visited Pillai when he 
was camping in Madras. He was prac- 
tising the first line of the charana of 
Dikshitar’s “Akshaya Linga Vibho” 
(Sankarabharana} repeating the expres- 
sion “Badari vana mooia” a hundred 
times. My guru made bold to interrupt 
him and ask why he was doing it. I 
believe Pillai replied with tears in his 
eyes: “I claim to be a Vidwan; I am 
unable to reproduce this line as she doe^ 

It is her sole property”. He was referring 
to Vcena Dhanatnmal whose renderings 
of this piece and so many others I have 
had the pleasure of listening to. She w as 
an institution by herself. 


It 


ARIYAKUD1 BLA7ES A TRAIL 

Ariyakudi Ramanuja lycn R ar smpH 
in and «. a paUrrn for concern. He 
brief in ragaa but never would “"P™ 
mtsc on tradition although he slowly 
curtailed the duration of raga, tana, 
pallavi. It was a treat to hear hu swara 
tinging for half avartas. He always had 
an eye on aesthetics based, of course, on 
sampradava. 


Kancheepuram Naina PiUai started 
increase in the number of Kritis in con- 
certs, some of the Kritis being uncommon 
or unfamiliar. Besides mridanga, he would 
have four more tala accompaniments. 


SUBBARAMA BHAGAVATHAR 


were as interesting for their sangitha as 
for the katha. 

Palladam Sanjeeva Rao’s flute was 
noted more for the mellifluous blowing 
than for other aspects. Maharajapuram 
Viswanatha Aiyar, Semmangudi Srinivasa 
Aiyar and M. S. Subbulakshmi have held 
the field for long. The last two are with 
us, are at the crease and still batting. 

NEW TASTES 

With the advent of radio and the in- 
crease in population new ideas and tastes 
have developed. Anything old must be 
decried and music is no exception. Music 
has come to stay as a profession with all 
the evils of competition that go with pro- 
fessions. Vidwans think in terms of satis- 


Decades ago I chanced to go to Adyar 
and what a lucky day! Mazhavaraya- 
m-odal Subbarama Bhagavatar was sing- 
ing. He rendered ‘Salaga Bhairavi’ for 
10 minutes. It was unmistakable in every 
syllable and the clarity and beauty can- 
not be described. This was raga gnana 
indeed. On another occasion Tiger Vara- 
dachariar sang Kharaharapriya followed 
by Tyagaraja’s Kriti “Kori Scvimpararc”, 
for over one hour. In my view this has 
not been surpassed by anyone . Tiger's 
elaboration of “Pooma Chandrika” in 
another place is also vivid in my mind. 


fving the public and getting popular and 
rich too. The Musical Trinity, Thyaga- 
garaja, Dikshitar and Syama Sastri, 
spurned wealth and hated singing in praise 
of a mortal. Sangita combined with 
bhakii has been considered as a path to 
moksha. While music of varying kinds is 
now serving as a wage-earner should we 
forget the higher values it stands for? 
Progress does not lie in throwing tradi- 
tion or sampradaya overboard ! 

COMPOUNDED 


NAGARATNAMMAL 

There were two lady artistes whose 
concert* I used to look forward to with 
interest. They were Bangalore Naga- 
rat minimal (who gave all her belongings 
to improve Saint Tyagaraja’s samadhi) 
and the sweet-voiced Tiruvalur Rajayce 
who passed away at a young age. Srimati 
Saras wat hi Bat’s Katha Kalabhcpnms 


When 1 was still a boy I once happened 
to go to the Kapali Temple, Mylaporc. 
A nagaswaram player was developing a 
>aga for some time. It was Mayamala- 
vagaula. Soon it changed over to Todi 
and after a while the player came back 
to the former raga. It was only later l 
realised that he was attempting to por- 
tray Vakulabharana”. Years later when 
1 learnt a Thyagaraja Kriti in this raga 
I was able to appreciate its individuality. 
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Similarly when a Vidwan recently sang 
Todi and Kharaharapriya alternately 
I imagined he had Natakapriya in mind. 
I ventured to ask him about it and he 
said that this raga was like that! There 
arc modern critics of music to call these 
'Compound ragas’! 

RAGA GNANA FROM KRITIS 

A raga is not merely a scale of notes, 
seven or less in number. It must 
have a shape and above all a characteris- 
tic bhava produced by a correct in- 
tonation of each swara and gamaka 
where necessary. Our ragas arc all 
imbedded in the compositions of the 
Trinity and others of old. What Is needed 
is our effort to hear them rendered in 
traditional form or learn them well and 
digest them. The fundamental thing to 
remember is that ragas existed before 

classification was attempted. This classi- 
fication has evolved in various forms over 
the years. It is good to remember that 
the melakarta schemes arc only rough 
representations of 72 possible combina- 
tions in swaras. If we remember that each 
swara has variations we would at once 
realise how the schemes are not the last 
word in classification. A number of ragas 
defy classification. A student who has not 
known what “Saveri” raga is cannot 
possibly learn it from a book which merely 
gives its arohana-avarohana and calls it 
a derivative of Mela i5 (Mavamala- 
vagaula). 

Thyagaraja’s Kriti “Rama Bana’’ in 
this raga, for instance, begins charac- 
teristically with the phrase “ga. . ri’’. 

It is worth a kingdom. Unless the correct 
extent of the swaras ‘ga’ and *ri’ is pointed 
out by a teacher the raga cannot be sung. 

So subtle is our sangita that the printed 
word cannot do justice to it. It is now a 


fashion to be novel and sing the unusual 
and uncommon and mostly unknown too. 
1 °° much is mad <* of the tnela karta as 
also the sampoorna and asampoorna 
schemes. Scales do not make a raga. 
Sankarabharana, Kalyani and Todi have 
characteristic phrases which do not con- 
form to the sampoorna pattern. How is 
Nata raga sung? 

A friend of mine took me to the con- 
cert of one of our popular vidwans who 
took up Vakulabharana raga. He sang 
u split up as two ragas, Malavagaula and 
Iodi. My friend promptly slipped out 
with me. Sometime ago another Vidwan 
tried the 31st mcla “Yagapriya”, the 
structure of which includes the vivadi 
swaras ’shadsruti rishabha’ and ‘suddha 
nishada’. Lack of knowledge of the raga 
and following a mere scale resulted in 
both these notes being victims. 

Another Vidwan attempted “Varuna- 
priya’’ (24th tnela). Most of the time the 
modern Kapi was heard. It is here that 
one has to emphasise the nerd for getting 
taught in the traditional manner. Unfor- 
tunately this fever is spreading to juniors 
because Vidwans have set the style. 

ALL RAGAS NOT FIT FOR 
ELABORATION 

Another fundamental point that must 
be remembered is that ragas arc of various 
kinds. Only some like Todi, Kalyani etc. 
offer scope for elaboration and build-up 
vin stages. Some ot hoi's cannot be sung for 
over 5 or 10 minutes, several others have 
to be sung only as Kritis composed by 
masters and handed to us. Any attempt 
to sing them elaborately will result only 
in repetitions or straying into other ragas. 

No less a person than Vidwan Vasudcva- 
charyn told me that the repertoire of 
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Vidwans of his days was hardly a dozen suit personal whims. This would have 
standard Knits. They used their mano- been considered a sacrilege by the earlier 
dharma in major ragas, tana and pallavi. generations. If one has an allergy to a 
Their knowledge of these was so deep raga he need not sing it; why change it' 
that the same raga heard on more than One of our senior Vidwans said at a 
one occasion or rendered by more than gathering that the singing of Vivadi mela 
one artiste successively never tired the ragas would reduce one's life span He 
listener. We have heard of Todi Scetha- forgot for the moment he himself sings 
ramayyar, Sankarabharanam Narasayya, Nata, Varali and Vagadeeswari in his 
Narayana Gaula Kuppier and so on. concerts! 

There is a story, I am told it is a true story, 

of a Vidwan having pledged a raga to , havc no quaml wllh POTOm 

borrow some money. He would not sing interested ,n what are known as Ugh. 

the raga till the debt was patd. On one music and [>op , nusic arc frec £ 

occasion he was asked to sing that raga their own way . j am conccrned onJ 
and he complied only after the host had Carnatic classical music. Sangita is an 

pat o tirt which needs seriously study. It is 

much more than entertainment. 

DISTORTION OF KRITIS 

I am very often reminded of a Tamil 
Till very recently I had thought that couplet which I read in my boyhood 
only Thyagaraja’s Kritis were being mis- days. It says that what we know is a 
handled by changing their ragas. talas handful; what we have not learnt is of 
or eduppus. I am now sad to find that the size of the world; the goddess of art 
Dikshitar’s pieces are also given a rough is still learning. This is particularly true 
treatment; even his ragas are changed to of sangita. 


Two Rare Ragas 

BY 

S. PARTHASARATHI 

I was very much interested in the article absolutely no suggestion of Sankara- 
on the rare ragas ‘Samanta' and ’Saran- bharana or Niiambari anywhere, 
ganata’ in the July issue of “Shanmukha”, 

specially because I havc been trying to For some time past 1 havc been study- 
learn the old compositions in these ragas. ing Dikshitar’s compositions with the 
Actually, the lyagaraja kriti “Sattha guidance of one belonging to the tradi- 
Icni dinamu” given in books as in Naga- tional parampaia. Dikshitai has two 
nandhini raga was taught to me years Kritis in this raga to his credit: "Prana- 
ago in Samanta, using die avarohana thartiharaya” and "Visvanatfccna”. With 
sa ni dim ni pa rna ga ri sa’. 1 here is some knowledge of the second Kriti, 1 
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can say that there are some sanchmas 
not found in the Tyagaraja Knu But 
I must say there is no flavour in it of the 
two other ragas mentioned above. While 
\.i ni dha pa’ occurs, one does not find 
pa dha ni sa'. Having given the gita, 
sancharis and lakshana of ragas, Sub- 
baraina Dikshitar is never tired of repeat- 
ing that more details can be known from 
the lakshya of ciders. It is diflicult enough 
to give a vtinut mettu in commonly known 
ragas, but it is an uphill task to give a 
mettu in ragas like ‘Samanta' to a sahitya 
handed down to us. 


ANNAMACHARYA’S KRITIS 

It is interesting to know that Annama- 
charya had used this raga in several pieces, 
but it is unfortunate that we have no idea 
of his sangita. The Kriti given in notation 
in SHANXtUKUA uses the phrases ‘pa 
dha ni sa' and ‘sa ni dha pa’, not found 
in the Kritis 1 have quoted. 1 am unable 
to understand how Mr Janakiraman has 
decided the Sanchara in a raga like this 
and say that *ta dha pa’ may safely be 
avoided. 

I am surprised that Nilambari i.s rarely 
found in Annamacharya Kritis. But to 
me the suggestion that a phrase of 
Samanta mingled with Sankarabharana 
to give individuality to Nilambari and 


Samanta faded out is, to say the least, 
far-fetched. Our ragas live in the com- 
positions of elders and once the lakshya 
got lost, ihc raga was forgotten. 

••Saranganata” or “Salanganata” as 
Dikshitar records in his Kriti “Avyaja 
Kanina Kaiakshi” is an interesting raga 
and a true janya of Malavagaula. Any 
passing reminder of Malahari can be 
avoided by careful handling. But what 
a difference between Saranganata and 
Saveri! Those who know Saveri will 
agree that its ri, ga, ma dha and ni are 
far away from Malavagaula’s. One who 
is completely unaware of Saveri or has 
not heard it at all cannot picture the raga 
by the mere information that it is a janya 
ol the loth mela (Malavagaula) with 
the arohana ‘sa ri ma pa dha sa’ and 
avarohana sa ni dha pa ma ga ri sa'. 
Ragas came into existence before classi- 
fication started. This is only one of the 
numerous instances to prove the limi- 
tations of our mela schemes based on 
scales. (I have used the plural delibe- 
rately). We have thus only one Kriti in 
Salanganata for our guidance. I wonder 
if Annamacharya thought of this raga. 

1 endorse the plea of Mr Janakiraman 
to resurrect old ragas like these. Is there 
anyone to listen to them in these days of 
addiction to novelty as such, one musician 
vying with another to show off and try 
to )c new, olten forgetting fundamentals? 
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Sangatis in Kritis* 

BY 

Ur. S. A. K. DURGA 


The word -Sangati' literally means any 
message. In Karnatic music, the word is 
used in a technical sense to denote melodic 
variation. As any message lias to be con- 
veyed effectively, the ‘-sangatis” in music 
convey the message of the composers 
through the medium of Kritis. "Sangatis 
in kritis arc described as an ornamental 
part or decorative Anga and they are 
introduced by the composers as well as 
the performers to enhance the beauty ot 
the composition. 

In this paper, I shall deal with the 
following aspects about “Sangatis" in 
Kritis: 

(1) When did the sangatis come into 
vogue and what may be the causes 
for the introduction of sangatis? 

(2) The differences between Niraval 
and Sangatis. 

(3) A structural analysis of Sangatis 
in Kritis. 

(4) The vocal and instrumental style 
in Sangatis. 

(5) How Sangati is an essential deco- 
rative “anga” in a kriti com- 
position ? 

THE SANGATI IS DECORATIVE 

The melodic variations or sangatis are 
first introduced to avoid monotony. The 
sahithya part of the kriti conveys a mess- 
age which the composer, and sometimes 
the performer, wants to repeat. Then, 
automatically, the melodic variations 
appear with raga bhava and Arthn bhava 

• Paper read at the Seminar on. “Musi 
under the auspicus of the Department of Music, 


which later become set "Sangatis” of the 
composer or performer. Even in the 
simple type of music like Bhajana, tile- 
tonal variations are resorted to when the 
Natnavalis are repeated again and again. 
As Bhajana is a congregational affair, 
the melodic variations arc not tried in 
Namavalis. 

FEATURE OF KRITIS 

The introduction of sangatis to the 
kritis became very necessary with the 
advent of music concerts. When music 
was used only for devotional purposes, 
the melodic variations or sangatis had 
only a minor role to play. Hence we do 
not lind the inclusion of many sangatis 
in Purandaradasa’s Devaranamas, and 
Keertanas of Annamacharya and Bhad- 
rachala Ramadas and Divyanama Keer- 
tanas and Uthsavasampradaya keer- 
tanas of Thyagaraja. After the advent of 
the Kriti form, the ‘Sangatis’ became 
popular and sangatis figure as an indcs- 
pensable decorative "anga” in any Kriti 
while the other decorative “angas” like 
Chittaswara, Swarasahithya, Swarak- 
shara etc, may or may not be found in 
kritis. Thus, Sangati is not merely a 
decorative "anga" but it has become an 
inherent feature in Kritis. But it is not so 
in other musical forms such as Varnas, 
Pa dams, Javalis, Tillanas, etc. The San- 
gatis may or may not figure and even if 
they arc present, there will not be as 
many sangatis as in Kritis. 

:aI Komis’’ held at Madras in October 1979 
Madras University. 
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A MUSICAL PURPOSE 

Prof. P. Sambamoorthy, the pioneer 
among the outstanding South Indian 
musicologists emphatically remarks that 
“The credit of introducing Sangatis in 
kritis with a definite musical purpose 
goes to Thyagaraja”— (Page: 152 South 
Indian Music. Book-Ill). Saint Thyaga- 
raja, the father of the kriti form, felt the 
necessity for introducing Sangatis in 
kritis in order to enrich the melodic 
beauty of the form and introduced them 
in his compositions. He also paved the 
way for all the later composers and per- 
formers to include Sangatis in Kritis. 

Kritis are forms developed from Keer- 
tanas and Sangita is of prime importance. 
The aim ol a composer in composing a 
kriti form is to bring out the raga bhava 
in all its varied and rich colours. The 
composer has more freedom to express 
his musical thoughts in the Kriti and 
therefore, lie introduces raga bhava 
sangatis as well as Artha bhava sangatis. 
No composer would have composed a 
Kriti without any sangati. The number of 
sangatis may be less or more but no Kriti 
is found without a single sangati. 


of their own style— cither vocal or in- 
strumental. The performer thus receives 
appreciation from the audience for the 
beautiful rendering of the Kriti alone 
with ragabhava and Arthabhava sangatis. 
even without the necessity of exhibiting 
his skill in the manodharma branch of 
music. 


RAGA ALAP AND NERAVAL 

The manodharma or the creative 
thinking of lhc performer in raga alap 
and M.raval becomes more appealing 
and beautiful if the artist possesses a good 
repertoire of kritis with many sangatis 
m different ragas. The sangatis in a Kriu 
not only extend the texture of the com- 
position but give scope for various types of 
gamakas and faster passages. They in 
■ urn project the beauty of ,he tonal 
quality of the performers' voice or in- 
strument and their skill in executing the 
faster tempo passages and gamakas in 
their instruments and voice. Hence it 
may be said that from the rendition of a 
. Kr ‘“ aIow adorned will, a good num- 
ber of sangatis in an appealing manner 

an esumate of the performer’s abilitv 
can be had. 


SCOPE FOR CREATIVE EFFECTS 

The introduction of Sangatis by the 
composers is further enlarged by the out- 
standing performers of yesterday and 
today. The advent of musical concerts 
necessitated the addition of sangatis by 
the performers. In a concert, more than 
hall the time is taken up with the ren- 
dering of Kritis. Therefore, to have more 
appeal to the audience, the kritis are 
further sought to be beautified by the 
performers of outstanding ability by in- 
troducing the melodic variations in Kritis 


“PATANTHARAM” 

As thr sangatis arc introduced by the 
composers as well as performers, there 
exist different 'Patantaram* or versions 
f" one and the same kriti. The quality 
"I the sangatis in the Kritis of the pei^ 
former determines the value of the 
‘Patantaram*. I feel that the introduction 
of sangatis by performers is a welcome 
feature, because the sangatis establish the 
style of the outstanding performer who 
may not be interested in composing a 
new piece. Of course, a few puritans max 
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object to the introduction of ungam by 

the performer, on the ground that the 
purity of the composition « fH® * 
the other hand, there is variety ior the 
audience, as one and the same Knit can 
be sung with different sangatis by dillc ren 
performers without altering the haste 
structure of the composition. A melodic 
fulness is reached through the imaginative 
melodic variations of the composer as 
well as the performer. 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 

NIRAVAL AND SANGATIS 

Niraval literally means filling up and 
it belongs to the realm of Manodharma 
sangita whereas sangati is melodic vari- 
ation and belongs to the realm of kalpita 
sangita. Niraval is done on the spot 
whereas sangatis are pre-set. The differ- 
ence is the same as the difference between 
C'hittaswara and Kalpana swara. 

The main difference be teen Niraval 
and Sangati is that in Niraval, the basic 
structure of the melody is first altered 
whereas in Sangati, the basic structure 
is kept intact and the melodic variation 
progresses step by step either from the 
beginning or from the middle or from the 
end but the progression is methodical. 
The basic structure is modified only rarely 
in some of the kritis when the sangatis 
proceed gradually. Niraval is done for 
the whole theme and not in parts as we 
find in the progression of Sangatis. 

Niraval is done in Vilaroba Kala and 
tnadhyama kala whereas the sangatis arc 
an admixture of both Vilamba, niadhya 
and drutu tempo. Finally, Sangatis arc 
sung and should be sung twice to empha- 
sise that they arc pre-set whereas Niraval 


is never repeated as it is creative on the 
spot. 

STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS OF 
THE SANGATI 

The sangatis are found mostly in 
Madhyamakala kritis and Thyagaraja’s 
compositions have more sangatis than 
Muthuswami Dikshitar’s and Syama- 
sastry’s. The words arc less in a line in 
most of the Thyagaraja’s compositions 
compared with Dikshitar’s and Syama- 
sastry’s compositions, and this gives scope 
to the inclusion of sangatis. The sangatis 
figure in all the three angas Pallavi 
Anupallavi and Charanam. When Sanga- 
tis figure more or less equally in all the 
three ‘’angas”, the kriti shines very well 
and its beauty is balanced. If a number 
of sangatis figure in the Pallavi part alone, 
the Anupallavi and Charanam should 
have proper length of avartas of sahithya 
to balance with the first part. 

(e.g. “Vathapi Ganapathim”) Hamsad- 

wani 

The sangatis figure as step by step and 
by parts. In some of the compositions, 
the sangatis occur more in first half of the 
avarta. 

In the second type, the sangatis are 
more in the second half of the avarta- 

(e.g. "Evarura” ( Mohanam ) 

The third type wherein the sangatis 
arc interwoven throughout the avarta. 

(Darini) ( Suddhasaveri ) 

Besides these three general types, there 
exists two more varieties which are 
fewer in number. In one, after the end 
of the musical phrase, the sangati is in* 
troduccd on the ending vowel of the 
phrase. (“Marubalka”) ( Sriranjani ) 
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In the other, the structure of the basic 
melody is shifted to different notes with 
the progression of the melodic variations. 

VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 
STYLE IN SANGATIS 

As the sangatis are introduced by per- 
forming artists of both vocal and in- 
strumental music, the sangatis have to 
reflect the vocal and instrumental styles. 

(a) Vocal style 

(b) Flute style 

(c) Violin style 

(<0 Veena style 

(*) Nagaswaram style 

Prom the time of Mahavaidyanatha 
Iyer, the introduction of sangatis by per- 
forming artists seems to have come into 
prominence. It i s said that the sangatis 
were introduced by Mahavaidyanatha 
Iyer for the Dikshitar’s Kritis ‘‘Vatapi 
ganapatim” — Hamsadhvani, “Sri Sub- 
rahmanyaya Nama,lc”-Khambodi, and 
Chintayamam” — Bhairavi. Though the 
composers themselves have introduced 
a few sangatis, they are further enriched 
by the outstanding stalwarts of Karnatic 


music, both vocal and instrumental, bv 
• He incorporation of more sangatis of their 
■ and ,he 'edition of preserving the 
sangatis „ maintained through the Guru- 
sishya pararnpara. 

The sangatis arc part and parcel of 
Kn, . composition which can be best des- 
cribed as an inseparable decorative “anga” 
of a km,. I t is an essential ornament as i, 
hHps to enrich the beauty of the com- 
position and enables the performer to 
develop his knowledge of raga bhava 
sancharas which in turn helps him in 
rendering of Raga Alap and Niraval. It 
can also be said that the ‘Sangati’ plays 
the role of ‘Gharanas’ of Hindustani 
music in Karnatic music, by establishing 
the school of the renowned Ustad or Guru. 

In the future, more and more composers 
and performing artists of high calibre 
will no doubt contribute their share to 
expand the musical wealth of South India 
I he survival of the useful and of the 
beautiful in Karnatak music makes it the 
great art it is. 

(/*)■ courtesy of the author and the Department 
oj Music , Madras University). 




Study of RagamaliJeas* 

BY 

N. R. BHUVARAHAN 

From a close study of the evolution of wi.i 
Ragamalika as a musical form in Carnatic , ur -T fused in, ° lhc ,cx ’ 

Music and as an important item in con- talas VVI T^' * V ° f d,Hcrcn ‘ 

certs (roughly for the past 200 years) one K H . l " *’** known ** " Ra * a 

w able to conclude that it had assumed , . \ >akani ,n nu *dicval music, it 

different hues, sacred or secular, with or vea V '* PrWCnt form 200 

*/TT; j — _ > n * a 8° Hhrn Kansas wami Dikshitar 

m 1079. ual, ./X'/j,!!",'"’ 

P 7 «/ Musu, Madras Oaiutrsilt. 
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shitar, composed several *ag 

garland of musical modes 

Even before .he emergence of the Raga- 
malika as a set musical form w,th a s« 
lure like pallavi, anupallav, and many 
charanas set .o a dehm.e tala Raga 
malikas in .he sense of a garland of musical 
modes (ragas) were sung by mus.cans in 
eoncens to chosen lyrical p.cces 
slokas, vinmams and Padyas in lamil, 
Telugu or Sanskrit. These sahityas were 
generally taken from the Rainayana, 
Mahabharatam and Bhagavata, ' Krishna 
Lila Tarangini”, “Krishna Karnamrita , 
“Narayanccyam, the Prabandhas of 
Alwars, the Tevaram and Tiruvasagam 
hymns of Shaivilc Saints, and the Arutpas 
of Ramalingaswami. Since the Seminar's 
guidelines has limited the subject to the 
structure of the musical form, I have to 
exclude the mere garlands of ragas and 
also forms in which different tala modes 
are predominant. About the latter variety 
1 hope to make some passing observations 
as they arc found in Varnas (pada and 
tana) and Pallavis also by classic com- 
posers. 


TERM RAGAMALIKA 

Literally. Ragamalika means a garland 
of melodics (ragas). It also refers to a 
regular composition, composed in the 
same way like a Varna or Kecrtana in 
(hr manner of Kalpita sangita. But when 
a musician chooses to sing a slnka or piece 
of poetry in a number of ragas of his own 
choice, ns is done in concerts at the close, 
Ragamalika becomes manodharma san- 
gita giving the artist freedom of expres- 
sion. In the Ragamalika which is a set 
piece, the chwanams arc as many os the 


ragas handled by the composer. The 
anupallav. is sc. in .he same ragas as .he 
Pallavi and only the charanam is set m 
a differen. raga. Somc.imes, rt u the 
practice no. to include the anupallav. m 

the Ragamalika. 

The anupallavi and the charanams are 
followed by chittaswaras m the respec- 
tive ragas which are rounded oil by a 
short complementary solfa passage in the 
same raga as the Pallavi. The connecting 
solfa passage helps to link the music of 
the Anupallavi and the charanam on the 
one hand and the Pallavi on the other. 
Thus the transition from one raga to 
another is made smooth and easy for the 
car. At the end of the composition, a solla 
passage of one or half of one avarta is 
sung in as many ragas as the Ragamalika 
comprises to heighten the effect of the 
piece. One may cite the great example ol 
the chaturdasa Ragamalika of Dikshitar 
in the 14 ragas “Sri Viswanatham Baje- 
ham”. 

CHOICE OF RAGAS 

The Ragas used in the composition are 
chosen in such a way that the passage 
from one Raga to the other does not 
become inharmonious or abruptly dis- 
turb the mood of the listeners. But when 
ragas arc so chosen as to represent different 
sentiments or emotions, a complementary 
solfa passage of the Pallavi called ‘pallavi 
swara 1 is sung at the end of each section 
in order to maintain continuity. The study 
of Ragamalikas in a systematic way g lVC;> 
the musician a command over different 
ragas — the artist learning to change 
easily from one melody to another; 
also provides a variety of melodies to the 
listener. As such, it is a colourful item 
with an aesthetic value in a concert. 
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STAGES IN EVOLUTION 


VASUDEVACHARYA’S VIEWS 


The various stages in the evolution of 
the Ragamalika observed by Prof. P. 
Sambamurthy in his “History of Indian 
Music” are: 

1. The sections being set in different 
ragas — “Sriramana Padma Nayana” 
a Ragamalika in 16 ragas by Tiru- 
vottiyur Tyagayyar (Son of Vccna 
Kuppier). 

2. The sections having the raga mudra 
in addition to the different ragas — 
“Amba Ninnu Ncranam miti”. It 
was generally sung by the late 
G.N.B. with Syama Krishna mudra. 
We owe it to Prof. Sambamurthy 
who pointed out that its correct 
author was Chfnnikrishna and not 
Syama Sastry. 

3. A f’hitta swara and makuta swara 
being incorporated in it. Example: 
“Java jaya gokulapala”. 

The makuta swara is a complemen- 
tary swara passage in the Pallavi 
raga and occurs as a constant con- 
clusion at the end of each section. 
This passage serves as a beautiful 
connecting link to the pallavi. The 
length of this passage along with that 
of the chitta swara will result in a 
whole number of avartas. 

4. A Viloma Krama Chittaswara also 
figuring at the conclusion (ns in 
“Nithyakalynni”) 

5. With a sahitya for the Chittaswara 
and the makuta swara (i.e., a makuta 
sahitya) Example: “Pannagadrisa”. 
There is a beautiful sahitya for the 
viloma chittaswara also in this Raga- 
malika. 


Sangita Kalanidhi Mysore Vasudeva- 
charyar (a prolific composer of Raga- 
malikas with more than 30 to his credit, 
o! which only nine have been published), 
closely adhered to a pattern. He has 
written : ‘Ragamalikas are generally com- 
posed in five or nine ragas and are known 
as Pancharatna Ragamalikas or Nava 
ratna Ragamalikas, according to the 
number of ragas used. In some Raga- 
malikas, the latter half of each stanza 
or charana after it is rendered in the raga 
in which it is set, is blended with the raga 
in which the subsequent charana is set. 
Each stan/a normally concludes with a 
chitta-swara in the same raga. 

TALA RAGAMALIKAS 

There arc also what are known as 
“Tala Ragamalikas” in which both 
Raga and Tala van' with each sloka. In 
addition to the variety that a Ragama- 
lika provides, it has another advantage 
over other types of compositions like a 
varna or a kriti. It can accommodate a 
long text without becoming monotonous. 

It is for this reason, that descriptions of 
events of significance are invariably 
recorded, in Ragamalikas. A Raga- 
malika, in short, is a Kaleidoscopic song 
picture presenting various situations 
through appropriate ragas”. Examples: 
Vasudcvacharya’s three Ragamalikas on 
the Musical Trinity and six other com- 
positions. 

Let us now have a closer look at some 
of the Ragamalikas composed by the 
great masters. 

RAMASWAMI DIKSHITAR 

first and foremost is Ramaswami Dik- 
shitar who has composed some brilliant 
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Ragamalikas. One is on Lord Vcnkatesa 
at Tirupati in 48 Ragas, -Manas* Vcre 
tarufat"; another on Goddess Minakshi 
at Madurai in 40 ragas. But the Magnum 
opus of his creation, the longest composi- 
tion in Karnatic music is a Ragamalika 
in 108 ragas and 108 talas (Ashtothara— 

sata-raga-ula-malika). This composition 
is highly significant for the employment of 
rare ragas and the seven suladi and marga 
talas. A peculiar feature of it is that the 
ragas and talas are skillfully fused into 
the Tclugu text of the composition through 
double meaning (shlesha). Unfortunately, 
we have only a fragment of it left and the 
available text is only up to the 61st raga. 

MUTHUSWAMI DIKSHITAR 

Muthuswami Dikshitar was a versatile 
composer and among his four hundred 
and odd compositions there arc a few 
brilliant Ragamalikas which deserve men- 
tion. His longest one on Lord Viswanatha 
composed at Kulikkarai is called Chatur- 
dasa Ragamalika in 14 ragas. Vaidya- 
linga Mudaliar of Tiruvarur who had his 
estate in Kulikkarai invited Dikshitar for 
the festival at the shrine of Vishwanatha 
and Annapurna. Here Dikshitar com- 
posed “Ehi Annapurna'* in Punnaga- 
varali and also the Ragamalika “Sri 
Viswanatham" praying to the deity and 
invoking its blessing on Vaidyalingam. 

It is in 14 ragas beginning with Sri; 


in 8 ragas; Sama, Lalita, Bhairavam, 
Saranga, Shankarabharana, Kambhoji, 
Devakriya and Bhupala and these are 
again taken in reverse order in a madhya- 
tnakala sahitya, back to the Pallavi in 
Sri Raga. 

There are two other Ragamalikas by 
him: “Dasavatara Ragamalika” begin- 
ing with “Madhavo Mam Patu” in ten 
ragas, Nata, Gaula, Sri, Arabhi, Varali, 
Kcdara, Vasanta, Surati, Saurashtra and 
Madhyamvati on the ten Avatars of 
Vishnu. The one on Devi is in four ragas 
(Saurashtra, Vasanta, Surati and Madhya 
mavati). According to the late Dr. V. 
Raghavan there is a tiny Ragamalika 
beginning with “Purnachandra bimba- 
vadane” on Kamalamba of Tiruvarur 
whose ragas are not known. 

SUBBARAMA DIKSHITAR 

Of the Ragamalikas composed by 
Subbarama Dikshitar, author of the 
“Sangita Sampradhya Pradarshini”, the 
one illustrating the 72 tnelakartas, ‘‘E 
Kanakambari” Adi, according to the 
Venkatamakhi school with words com- 
posed by his Tclugu teacher, Krishna 
Kavi, is of special importance. He has 
also composed a Ragamalika in praise of 
Jagadvira Rama Edappa Maharaja of 
Ettayapuram in nine ragas. His other 
Ragamalikas arc; “Ni Sarilerani” in 


the pallavi Is in two ragas Sri and Arabhi, 
rach in two lines of one avarta, the second 
being madhyamakala. The same tech- 
nique U adopted in the anupallavi in 
four ragas, Gauri, Gaula and Mohana; 
but at the end after Mohana, a viloma 
passage takes us through the same four 
ragas of the anupallavi and the two of the 
pallavi in the reverse order, back again 
to Sri Raga. The charana of this piece is 


I elugu (Tisra Ekam) on Swati Tirunal 
Maharaja of Travancorc in nine ragas: 
(Kalyani, Kamas, Begada, Maruva, Bala- 
hamsa, Sahana, Vasanta, Yamuna Kal- 
yani, Manirangu, Todi); "Garavamu 
ganna dora", Tclugu varna on Deity 
Guha and Bhaskhara Setupati, Raja of 
Ramanathapuram, a Navaratna Raga- 
malika in 9 ragas in Kupaka tala. Anotlier 
of his long Ragamalika is the one “Katnin- 
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china Kalanatt ra on Parthasarathi in 
Triplicanc invoking his blessings on 
Ananda gajapati, Maharaja of Vijaya- 
nagaram. It is in 32 ragas set to Tisra 
Eka. The Ragas are: Kalavati, Sri, Todi, 
Manohari, Kannada, Sankarabharana, 
Purnachandrika, Varali, Sama, Kedara- 
gowla, Kamas, Maruva, Kapi. Sahana, 
Mohana, Vasanta, Saveri, Kuranji, 
Saranga, Kalyani, Kambhoji, Pantuvarali, 
Arabhi, Ahiri, Gaula, Nata, Yamuna- 
kalyani, Padi, Nayaki, Lalita, Paraz and 
Ganri. His other Ragamalikas are in 4, 6 
and 5 ragas; the one on the Raja of 
Vcnkatagiri is in 10 ragas in Tisra Eka 
tala, commencing “Priyamu Nayamc 
kori”. 

MAHARAJA SWATI TIRUNAL 

Maharaja Swati Tirunal of Travancorc 
has composed some Ragamalikas of which 
! the most famous is “Pannagcndra Sayana" 
in eight ragas in Sanskrit in Rupaka tala. 
Another Ragamalika with the same var- 
namettu attributed to Vadivclu, who 
adorned his court is published in “The 
Tanjorc Quartette” in Swata notation. 
The Ragas of the two Ragamalikas are 
the same (Sankarabharana, Kamboji, 
Neelambari, Bhairavi, Todi, Surati, Ahiri, 
and Bhupalam) in the former while it 
is Bibasu in the latter. While the Swati 
Tirunal ragamalika docs not contain the 
ragamudra fused into the sahita, the 
other “Pannagadrisa” in Tclugu has the 
raga mudra in each charana beautifully 
woven into it. It has exquisite swarakshara 
beauties and has sahiiyas for the Chitta- 
swaras also. While the seventh Kandikai 
of “Pannagcndrnsayana" is sung in Naila- 
namnkriya by some musicians and dan- 
cers, instead of Ahiri, the correct raga is 
known from the Tclugu Ragamalika, as 


“MELARAGAMALIKA” OF 
MAHAVAJDYANATHA IYER 

The "Melaragamalika” of Maha 
Vaidyanatha Aiyar is a long Ragamalika 
in 72 melakartha ragas following the 
nomenclature of Govindacharya of 
Sangr ahachudamani — “Pranatharthi- 
haraprabho purarc”. In this piece, divided 
into 12 chakras of 6 ragas each, each 
section is concluded with an appropriate 
chittaswara in the raga of the section. It 
is followed by a small introductory Chitta- 
swara in the raga of the next section and 
the next section is then sung. It is also 
studded with elegant sollu-kaitus, besides 
swaras in the opening passage. 


OTHER COMPOSERS 

Among the other prominent composers 
of Ragamalikas are Todi Sitaramayya of 
Tanjore whose “Nitya kalyani”. Rupaka, 
used to be a favourite piece with musi- 
cians in the thirties (especially Arivakudi 
Ramanuja Iyengar). This piece has the 
raga mudra woven into its texture very 
artfully and smoothly and the ragas are: 
Kalyani, Sankarabharana, Todi, Kam- 
boji, Nayaki, Bhairavi, Mohanam and 
Bhupalam with elegant viloma Chitta- 
swaram. At the conclusion of each Kan- 
digai, the Makutaswara of the Ragamalika 
in Kalyani should be sung beforr the 
Pallavi is taken. 


MUTHIAH BAGAVATHAR 

Another prominent composer of Raga- 
malikas is Harikcsanallur Muthiah Bagn- 
vnthar, who has also composed kritis, 
varnaim, darns and Tillanas. His Pancha 
Ragamalika (Adi) is in Kalyani, Bhai- 


OTHER VARIETIES 


ravi, Kamboji, Aiwndabhairavi and Sn 
Ragaxn. His Saptha Ragamalika m 
ragas in Adi tala on Lord Siva has a 
beautiful end phrase “Namosthuthc 
with lyrical poetic beauties. The ragas 
are: Yamunakalyani, Sri, Vasantha, 
Bhairavi. Pancharaam, Megaranjani and 
Nata narayani. His Navavarna Raga- 
rnalika in nine ragas beginning with 
“Swamakarshnnn Ganapathc” is an 
interesting study. Each stanza begins 
with the name of the Devi chakra and 
includes ragas Mohanam, Vasantha, 
Bhairavi, Kambodi. Todi, Kalyani, Aiana 
Surati, Sourastram and Sri Raga with 
viloma chittaswara. 


The Ragamalika form has also been 
handled by composers of Tana varnas 
and Pada varnas and we have examples 
of Ragamalika jatiswaras and Tillanas 
too. While it is part ofVeena Sampra- 
dhaya to render a Ganaragamalika Tana 
of Nata, Gaula, Aarabhi, Sriraga and 
Varali, occasionally Veena Sambasiva 
Iyer rendered Ragamalika tana to other 
gana ragas also. In this sphere we have 
great names like Patnam Subramanya 
Aiyar, Krishnaswami Aiyar, the Tanjorc 
Quartette Ponniah, Ghinniah, Vadivelu 
and Sivanandam. 

(By courtesy of the author and the Depart- 
ment of Music, University of Madras). 
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Form in The Tevaram Compositions 


Dr. S. RAMANATHAN 


Thr body of Saivaitf hymns in Tamil 
composed by Sambandar, A ppm 
Sundarar is collectively known as 'hear am. 
The term means song on God; tc— »° 
and varain a musical composition. 
Adivarkkunallar. the commentator on 
Silappadikarara, defines ‘varam as a song 
which ha> mellifluous words and smoothly 
(lowing music and is sung in the medium 
tempo, neither too slow nor too fast. I he 
term tevaram may also refer to a garland 
of song-, offered to God; te=god and 
aram = garland. 


SUTTANGAM 


THE TAMIL-PAN SYSTEM 

The composers Appar and Sundarar 
were contemporaries and lived in the 7th 
centurv \.d. : Sundarar lived in the 9th 
century. Even before the dawn of the 
Christian era, the Tamil pan system had 
developed to a remarkable degree. Thr 
Tamil grammar, Tolkappiam. refers to 
the five-fold division of the land viz. 
Mullai. Kurinji, Marutam, Ncital and 
Palai and thr pan t assigned to each of 
these divisions. The Paripadal Is a San- 
gam classic consisting of musical com- 
positions set to music in pant. There were 
103 pan - s of which 23 were used in the 
tevaram hymns. 

The hymns fall into two broad divisions: 
tul tan (am and pannon^am; the former is 


Tiruttantakam, Tirunerisai, Tiruvirut- 
tam and Tirukuruntokai were types 
composed by Appar. Tiruttantakam has 
four lines with 26 letters in each. Appar 
was such a master in this form that he is 
often referred to as tantnka chaturar (one 
adept in tantakam). This is sung in Hari- 
kambhoji Raga without tala— the music 
is not composed; the musician is free to 
improvise. 

Tirunerisai is sung in Navaroji (pan 
kolli) without tala. 

Tirwviruttam is usually sung in Bhai- 
ravi without tala. 

Tirukkuruntokai is usually sung with 
tala in pan indalam. 

It is also traditional to sing as suttan- 
gam some of the hymns of Sambandar 
set in pan Mcgaraga Kurinji and some of 
the hymns of Sundarar set in pan takkesi. 

Example: “Pulan aindum” 

(Nilambari) 


PANNANGAM 

The musical set-up of the hymns has 
been handed down through generations 
by a body of musicians known by the 
name of Oduvar-s (lit. reciters). There 
are inscriptions to show that these people 


— 111 3IIUVV mm llltsi. 

sung in an ut wit out tala (rhythmic were appointed in various Saivaite temples 
t.mr mr.iy.rc) whereas the latter is sung in Raja Raja Chola’s time in the llth 
in pan and with tala. ... . 

century. I hey were ordained to sing tnc 

. ■' Porm«’ htld at Madras in 0t t»bn 197fl 

undn thr amp, cat of the Madras University, Department of Music. 


I t varam hymns in the temples during wor- 
hip every day and thus the hymnal music 
kas been preserved to this day. 

The Tamil Isai Sangam has been 

Pan 

I . Nattapadai 

2. Kausikam 

3. Pazhantakka ragam 

4. Pazhampanjuram 

5. Kurinji 

6. Sewazhi 

7. Antali kurinji 

8. Viyazhakkurinji 

9. Gandharapanchama 

I 10. Pancliama 

111. Intalam 

I 12. Si Kamaram 

13. Takkesi \ 

14. Takka ragam J 

15. Naita ragam \ 

16. Sadani j 

17. Kolli -j 

18. Kollikavvanam I 

19. Gandaratn f 

I 20. Piyandaikkandaram J 

21. Megaragakkurinji 

22. Puraniramai 

23. Centurutti 

The Ragas Saukarabharana. Pantti- 
^arali, Yadukula K am bod hi. Nilambari. 
■Kedaragaula, Bhairavi as sung today in 
Bouth India are identical with the pan - s 
Biguring in the tevaram; only the names 
ViiVcr. This goes to prove thai the South 
Indian musical tradition is a continuous one 


engaged in research into these hymns for 
the past 30 years. The pans have been 

studied and their conclusion-, have been 
published. 

EQUIVALENT RAGA 

... Nata 

... Bhairavi 

... Suddha saveri 

... Saukarabharana 

... Harikambodi 

... Yadukula Kambhodi 

... Satna 

... Saurashtra 

.. Kedaragaula 
Ahiri 

... Malavagaula 
... Nadanamakriya 

... Kambodi 

Pantuvarali 

... Navaroju 

... Nilambari 

... Rauli 

... Madhyamvati 

dating back to the days when the ter a, am hymns 
were composed. 

It may lie noted in passing that the 
pan ('t/ojfff puranira') figures in the 
music of thr K.ith.ikali of Kerala where 
the old tradition is referred to ns the 
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S+m music. U U also i*«««ing | ^ 

that pm pmjurm u one of thi r. ■ g 
by Annamachnrya (15th century 

STRUCTURE 

There arc ten units in a decad called 
n “pathikatn” (ufisib) In the majority 
of the hymns, each unit has four lines. 1 he 
music of the first two lines is repeated lor 
the last two lines in each unit. We come 
across the signature of the composer in 
thr last hymns of the decad. 

The majority of the hymns may be 
classified as samn padn viwtlam (aiDun# 
tfyfifiib) one of the nine varieties of songs 
mentioned in panchamarapu, an ancient 
Tamil treatise on music. In some hymns 
the last line differs in length from the 
others. 

• ♦* 

“mandiramavadu niru 

icibfB>7U*n6u$i $2)1 

There are examples of hymns contain- 
ing just two lines: 

e.g.: “vasitirave” (surrffigfrCrOi) 

“Tiruvirukkukkural" (<§>0«fi0* 

is a type with two short lines ((^jDeirtf) 
e.g. : "aranai ulkuvir” I 

IL«T 0 «?rf) 

(tnauasambandar lias employed a type 
called naladi melvaippu (/5rr«ag.(3Lo(3su 
eamuLj) in which after the regular four 
lines, two more lines arc appended: 

e.g.: “tdarinum” (gji_rflgj/u>) 

Prosody: Rhyme and Alliteration 

Unlike Sanskrit and English, there is 
rhyming between the first two letters of 
the first word of each line and there is 
alliteration within each line- “etukai” 
(«t &ena) and "Monni” (Quj/tAw). 


e.g.: $or rp&ut-Qiuar 

sun mm asm loisunm ^susir 
eurruj. su^^^rrdut 

It is noteworthy that this principle is 
meticulously followed by all the later 
composers of South India. 

e.g.: ‘Makelara vicharamu 

marukanna SriRamachandra 

Saketa Raja kumara 

sadbhakti mandara Sridhara’ 
— Thy agar aja 

‘Srisarasvati namosstute varade 
Sripati gauri patiguruguha 
vinutc vidhiyuvate 

Vasanatraya’ . . . 

— Dikshitar 

TALAS (Time Measures) 

Adi, Rupaka, Jhampa (Khanda chapu) 
and Triputa (Misra chapu) arc the talas 
used in the tevaram hymns. They have 
8, 6, 5 and 7 counts in each rhythmic 
cycle. These arc the four talas which are 
in wide currency to this day. 

EDUPPU (G.ahai 

The starting point of the songs in th<* 
tala is very interesting. Invariably. > n 
the hymns set in Triputatala, the starting 
point is after 3 mantras (takita- 

e.g. : ‘empiran’ ( eriisiSyaea ) 

‘siraiyarum’ (Renpiu rr0ii>) 

This structure was followed by no lo- s 
a composer than Kxhctragna (17th cen- 
tury) for bis padams. 

Thr atitn graha used by Gnanasam* 
bandar has been followed by Syama Sas" 1 
and Tyagaraja (18th century). 
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e.g. : ‘alanizhal’ . .Sam bandar 
‘nannubrovu’ ..Syama Sastri 
‘Buddhi radu* ..Tyagaraja 

rhe majority of the hymns are set in one 
nedium tempo. There is also a unique 
:xamplc of a hymn set in four kalai-s 
4 aSsn) 

e.g.: Kadhalaki (arr^eorrSl) 


GENESIS OF THE 
KIRTANA FORM 

The Tolkappiam speaks of the Pari- 
uidal and Kalippa as musical compositions 
nade up of several parts. But today we 
io not know how the parts were sung and 
ntegrated. 

In some hymns of Appar, one line is 
epeated in all the units of the decad. 

e.g. : ‘Kanden avartiruppadam 
Kandariyadana kanden’ 

' as6ndi—vsr jy+uri §l(ir>un &ib 

rt 5 )tLJrT$ 6 Zr (?£_«/ 

^suifUucr Q esr rryiEleodso 

^l(ir,a eu(if,eugii£lwtiw. ' 

In the hymn, lalaiye ni vanankai. each 
init of the decad starts and ends with the 
ame phrase. In many of the Tirutanta- 
cam-s of Appar (7th century), one line 
>ccurs constantly like Pallavi: 

r g- : 

aji)@upu9do sSl(Lpi£)ujn8gtTa ajbuaj&en&a 

ok3l_mt 


So the above form introduced by Appar may 
be considered as the earliest one where Pallavi 
and charana-s occur. 

Gnanasambandar has also adopted this 
form in his “ naladi mel oaippu 

e.g. : ‘idarinum’ fgJt-'fgj/iiaJ 

in the Ashtapadis of Jayadcva (12th 
century), we have the Dhruiapada (the 
equivalent of Pallavi) and charana-s. 


KONDU KUTTU (Qanem® ; 

This is a technique used while singing 
the Tevaram hymns: one phrase is sung 
and the words preceding it arc added up 
one by one to bring out the meaning 
clearly. 

e.g.: ‘intai Katti' — £§Wara>i_ Atlif 

‘malar intai katti’ — 
a. eon 

‘surumpar malar intai katti'- 
a^ibunn uteorf atlq 

I bis technique has been followed by 
Dikshitar. 

e.g. : ‘Tyagarajayoga vaibhav am - 

(Anandabhairavi) 

(By courtesy of the Author and the Depart- 
ment of Music, Madras University ) 
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PALLAVI * 

BY 

1> RO f. SANDHVAVANDANAM SREEN1VASA RAO 


Whatever the musical form, be it ren 
dercd vocally or on the instruments the 
undisputed ideal of Bharatceya sangec 
iham is "Rsga Pradhanam Sangcctham 
It is the basis of “Nada Silpa' musica 
architecture. When steeped in the tradi 
lion handed down by Bharatha as pc 
the norms set down by the divine expo 
nents "Bhnmgi Natesa Matanga Nara 
dadulupasinchina Sangecthamu” the 
Gatutrasa could be enchanting and trans 
porting particularly when the exponent 
is a I’ratibha Sali. Pallavi is the pinnacle 
of such a Nada Silpa Soudhain. All the 
Vidwans of past generations distinguished 
themselves as great exponents of Pallavi 
a touchstone of a musician’s ealbre and 
brilliance. 


and Purandhara Dasa we have the 
picture of the heroine playing Nata Raga 
right through the night and falling asleep 
awakes to lind the strings sounding Nata 
by the morning breeze. “Rahi (Rakthi) 
Butta jantra gatramula Ralgaraginchu 
Vimala Gandharvanibu Vidya Maku”. 
“ Chetanamu lachetanambulai Baraga 
Vecna Vayinchu Aliveni” -The inani- 
mate respond like living creatures and 
the living lose the awareness of their 
mundane existence in the joy of music. 
All this is possible in the Raga Vistara 
which is bristling with — “Tadavirbhu- 
thasya Ragasya Vichitra Varnalankara 
Sthaya Prayoga Bhedana” — born of the 
manodhanna of a real Nadopasaka gifted 
with the disciplined thinking of a classi- 
cally trained intellect. 


Sthayaha” — and do the Alapthi which is 
raga vistara or we may take various other 
lines of the Prabandham and sing with 
great imagination keeping the words in 
the proper measure- Yada Thathapada 
Manena (Thesham Mancna Pramancna 
Thatkala Visranthi Yukthaya Kriyathe 
Ithyarthaha’ — You develop the line of 
musical composition keeping Tala and 
the placing of words in the same setup 
right through the elaboration of the raga. 
Pallavi is really an elaboration of raga 
with a line set to a determined rhythm 
pattern. This is a pyramid of Neraval 
or bol tan where the sahithya bhava is 
first made clear and then the kalpana of 
the performer takes you into regions where 
the words have wings and the music 
soars. I, therefore, believe the “Pallavi 
to be not a thing of recent two centuries 
as made out by some scholars. 


THOSE DAYS 

Let us also ask a question — W hat did 
the great musicians sing prior to the 
emergence of the great classical 1 rinity? 

The answer is usually a bewildering silence! 
I asked this question of Sangcetha vidwan 
Vasudevacharya, Tiger Varadacharya and 
Sri T. L. Venkatarama Iyer and also 
Prof. Dwaram Vcnkataswami Natdu. 
Prof. Dwaram’s answer was tins: In 
Andhra areas, before the spread of the 
kritis of the Masters, it was customary 
to render Prabandhas after an elaboration 
of a raga for a length of time. Prabandhas 
were highly complicated anti labyrint unc 
compositions covering all the concciva « 
raga sancharas with many rhythmic 
beauties and even intricate settings 

Tiger and Vasudevacharya told me 
that in the good old days prior to I J,,u,n 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

1 wish to attempt a historical approach. 


I l>clicvc the “Gana kriya” Isaiyin 
Scihai of Pallavi U from times immemo- 
rial having its mots in the “Jathis" of 
Bharatha. a (lowering in Sharnga Dcva's 
Roopaka Alapathi and finally yielding 
Iruits of infinite Nada Rasa in the imme- 
diate past and in the post decades of th c 
classical Trinity . Bhasa's hero lldayana 
could tame a mad elephant by the spell 
of his Vecna Vadana. Kalidasa’s refer- 
ences to "Thana” and Raga Madhurya 
arc remarkable for their vivid portrayal 
of a musical experience worth our recollec- 
tion. 


In thc Kavya of Allasami Pcddana 
a senior contemporary of Annamacltarya 


We have references to Roopaka Alapthi 
in ’’Sangcetha Ratnakara”. This short 
passage is quite a quintessence of the 
“Pallavi” of our times. 


Rupakaslhcna Ragcna Talenacha 
Vidhceyathe 

Yaproktha Roopakalapthihi Sa 
punar D vivid ha Bhaveth 
Prathigrahonikaikanya Bhanjani- 
thyabhidecyathe” 

(From the book ‘Prakcernakadhyaya’) 


A PYRAMID OF NERAVAL 


t ^ cl us la| tc out a typical line of a 
Pr a band ha —a musical composition which 
hmb of the raga—' “Raga vayava 


is a 




Subramania Iyer and Mahavaidyanatha 
iyer, a musical sitting comprised an 
elaboration of a “prasiddha raga” in 
Mandhara, Madhyama and Thara 
Sthayis in Vilamba, Madhya and 
Dhrutha Kala; then a line on God or a 
Raja would he rendered; or a starting 
phrase of a Prabandha or kriti, and after 
an elaborate neraval a few swara san- 
charas would be rendered full of raga 
bhava. I hen tw r o or three devotional 
songs or Padams of Kshetragna or Puran- 
daradasa. It was in toto comparable to the 
pattern vj the concerts of Hindustani Music 
obtaining even in these days . “When the 
seniors were once challenged to attempt 
such a performance — only Tirukkodi- 
kaval Krishnicr took it up and gave a 
wholly satisfying recital’’ assured Sri Vasu 
devacharya. 

PUBLICATIONS ON PALLAVIS 

With these few observations on thc 
historical aspects of “Pallavi" as a musical 
form, I would like to share with you thc 
opinions of the great laics hana kartas of 
modern times who seem to feel that 
Pallavi as it obtains these days could not 
have been in vogue for more than two 
hundred years. The books on Pallavi* 
written by various authors are: Gana 
Bhaskaram , Sangeetha Samptadaya Pradar- 
sim, Pallavi Swara halpavalh of Vecna 
Kuppicr and his son Tiruvctriyur Thya- 
gayyar. Prof. P. Sambamoorthy’s Book-1 V 
Sri Ranga Ramanuja Iyengar’s book 
entitled C.amalak Music Pallavi Tradition, 
Tinniam Venkatarama Iyer’s book and 
also the book in Kannada by Sri Vidwan 
Chennaketavayya who has given a bril- 
liant expression of Raga Alapana paddhah, 
Tana and Pallavi. 

In the recent t»ooks. the Pallavi* 
expounded by eminent vidwans are pub- 
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lishcd with notations giving out the amazing and natural case. Also ,l 
A nuloma and Pra.hiloma and other rigidity of Dhrupad singing which severH 
neravol and swara vistaram in an clabo- circumscribed the free flight 0 f a > 
rate manner. There could be other books former’s musical imagination ultima!,. r 
also throwing light on this subject. Sri gave rise to Khyal . “Khyal” with 
Ranga Ramanuja Iyengar and Chenna ‘sum is the exact counterpart of *** 

Kcsavayya have done yeoman service by Pallavi so far as the aesthetics and , n .. u J" 
putting in clear notation the great and of elaboration are concerned. A K| ' 
grand manner of Pallavi narration. In the is not a line like our Pallavi but a “cheeze’’ 
swaras of Vcena Kuppier and K. V. Sri- — a composition having Sthayi Anta 
nivasa Iyengar (Ganabhaskaram author and Abhog. But in practice the Hind 
and the brother of Tiger Varadacharya) stani performers just utter the st - U * 
" c have the unique opportunity to phrases of Akshipthika and connnr " g 
appreciate the swara vistara of masters. the Pallavi type of Khyal right tua^ 

The tabla players keep the time and'tk- 
Which vidwan would sit with a disciple P crformer ls fr ec to spur his imagination 
and ‘ ,sk hin > 10 sing swaras and guide " U ° . ghts of ra S a Alpana, occasional!} 

him? They may or may not. But the boob showin & the “ sum ” with a din. Ail the 

of the great au.hors-Sri Ranga Rama- , C ’ ,he word s are not necessarily 
nuja Iyengar’s and others’ are ready P Iaced in the set-up as originally rendered, 
guide -^My humble tributes arc due to The aesthellc impression of a wordless 

i tem 1 he music world owes a deep grati- * 0ulful ra 8 a alapana supported by tala 

h i? V ‘ dwa ^- * «* who was beautIes “ a model atmosphere for our 

a^ vaHl ofTn leSS " P ° si,ionofa rr t0 emulate a " d achieve, 

widt comlln '' Varf0US ra « as l T'u? “ Hindustani paddhathi in the 

kciniinc aesthetic deUghrUfS 1 ’ 1 ?’- 1 ''^' 1 then " , cn T W3S aIapana Krst and 
Ramanuja lyenear I ! u ' A " aludi '" d "mg of the entire Khval- 

youamonJX’the. l C °e n ’ ra ' nd, ° h° u “ Mukhda ” °r the starting 
nakesavaiah which U a e “ * “ ^ " " ° l,taini ''S ""'vadays. 

H*'- hcauiiful Pallavi, ™ pe " d,um °f ah 

Thera 

E Ka RNATAK paddhati 


The DHKI p, I, ~ ... I- c “ me to the subject of Pallavi 

HRUPAU PATTERN l^arnatak proper. The giants 

A * tins point i (jcp fg- . those the cla “ical Trinity and 

a pardonable digrasion i P |, ardon ,Uc cal „ o wcrc hlter inspired by tile classi- 
Dhrupad cpnnc^^ Jh -'I'p of of the compositions of 

'ormn:fe rrcUtoas W^d, htRaga and others expounded the 

“r™ ofml and -°>ved it as an instrument 

Bjr°v sri Kdd '"aC w dak -».e » ttzz** 

vanaiions o[ , acluta J-Wur, wi „, ^ ^ with 

U Wltl1 is attenmt T**' **! claboralion or ncraval 
*n various octaves and dcgi^ 

'‘lii 


of speed. Then swara vistara is taken up. 
During ncraval inspite of complicated 
sancharas, the placing ol words should be 
kept intact— “Sanyak Pratishtitam”. A 
musician must have control over the three 
octaves, know several compositions of the 
great masters in the given Raga, must be 
acquainted with almost all the typical 
sancharas (stayas) and gifted to sing with 
Suswara and Swarasthana suddham. This 
means that by the judicious use of Gama- 
kas each swara glows with the peculiar 
chaya of the raga. After this he must have 
done all the Sadhana to acquire control 
over laya vinyasam, sama vis/iama, Ateeta 
Anagata gamanam. Srutlii Suddham, Kala- 
pramanam, real spontaneous mano- 
dharma, capacity to suddenly launch on 
new and extra ordinary ventures (Prathi- 
bha)-all the while aesthetically satisfying - 
with an innate sense of proportion and 
ouchilhyam. 


COMPREHENSIVE 
TRAINING NEEDED 

All these qualifications have to be 
acquired by dint of assiduous practice 
over years of training and absorbing from 
the masters’ expositions. Unless a musician 
has a large repertoire of authentic patan- 
tara, good laya sadhana and gifts of 
imagination, he docs not possess the 
Adhikara to render a Pallavi. Before 
offering to sing a Pallavi, a performer must 
ask himself the following: Can I render a 
varnani in 3 degrees of speed? Can 1 
render neraval on the major krithis such 
as ‘Rama Bana”, “Giripai”, “Balagopala” 
“Akashaya linga vibho”? Can I render 
a prasiddha Raga for 15 to 20 minutes and 
a raga like Dhanyasi or Ananda Bhairavi 
for 10 to 12 minutes? Can I sing Raga 
Bhava swaras in J. f , I, 2, 4, 8 and 16 
avarthas with a fair measure of natural 


case and impressive eloquence? If the 
Pallavi has to be changed on the spot into 
a different Raga or a different Tala, can 
I still sing the Pallavi so changed with 
equal case? Arc the Raga bhava, Sruthi 
Suddham, Kalapramanam and Sowkhya 
Bhavam and Rakthi well maintained? If 
the answer is Yes— the Pallavi is good. It 
,s only in parts good if only a few of the 
aforementioned points of excellence are 
in evidence. Apart from all these, Tanan. 
singing has to he cultivated with great 
care and the requisite skills acquired. 

In the last chapter on Pallavi in 
“Sampradaya Pradarsini’’ of Sri Sub- 
barama Dikshitar, he says: **Athi Vilamba 
and At hi Dhrutha arc tabooed as unmusi- 
cal and compcllingly repetitive’. 

ganarasa 

When all the krithis of the Masters, 
the great varnams and Padaxns leave no 
room for a new composition - a musician 
need not feel disappointed. In Raga. 
Pallavi, Neraval and Swaram, in Mano- 
dharma Sangithain he has the fullest 
opportunity and an unbridled liberty to 
give «»f his best. The Krithis predetermine 
his manodharma. Pallavi docs not. When 
I feci like expounding a raga like Ham. 
sanandi or Valaji or Simhcndramadhya- 
mam in which I may not happen to know 
a kritlii, the Pallavi rendition comes in 
handy. I can devise a Pallavi and derive 
satisfaction. So many unexplored Talas 
avvatt handling. It is this air of freedom 
that attracts the pci formers to Pallavi 
where the aesthetics of gananua is pure 
and unalloyed. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Pallavi is a line of !>cautiful words 
(Akshara Ramyata has to be there) set 
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i r _ , I, ai a The enunciation 

rri:, i< ^ «*** 

Sl«^^Th C j«va-A^o. 

^ „*» mm. be prominent n the hrs 
in i Kr Khval the sum is 

enunciation. In the ,, ■ 

invariably on the vadt swara. Sum * 
the stoning point of the Tala. But ... t e 
Pallavi it « the Pada gharba o. Arud, 
„ r the stressed point, the centre of 
rhythmic emphasis. Four points have to 
be grasped clearly (1) The Eduppu- 
where the paUavi slarts-at what point 
of Tala. (2) Secondly, the Padagarbha. 
(3) Then the Visranthi corresponding to the 
‘•Khali’* of Khyal set-up. (4) Then the 
Uitarartha or the Makutam wliicli biings 
the cycle back to the starting point of the 
pallavi. Too many words do not admit 
of easy ncraval. The prasiddha pallavis 
arc good examples, where words are far 
and few between. 


hopelessly tutored recital inspite of having 
all the feats of Anuloma and Pratiloma. 
If spontaneous kalpana is conspicuous by 
its rarity, the pallavi is a parrot-like repe- 
tition of pre-fabricated sangathis and 
swara vislhara. 

Some pallavis on the face of it are meant 
to be rendered in 3 Kalas. The thisram 
after the manner of Sri Alathur Brothers 
has come to stay almost as a ritual. Palla- 
vis in the rare or 108 Talas no doubt call 
for a great effort for handling properly. 
But they should not deteriorate into 
mechanical acrobatics, Too prosaic and 
no rasa bhava would be the result. They 
arc feats no doubt, but the good that may 
come of it is highly uncertain and unpre- 
dictable. 


Pallavis could be rendered normally in 
2 Kalai chowkam; Exceptionally in 4 
Kalai and 1 Kalai chowkam. Example: 
8, 16 and 32 become a labour of unfruitful 
elfort. The listener and the singer are 
alike in a menial travail. 4 Kalai-chowka 
Pallavis demand extraordinary powers of 
Nirvahana (musical handling). I had 
heard masterly expositions from Sri 
Ariakudi Ramanuja Iyengar lull of mano- 
dharma sane haras and replete wuh sukh 
bhavam. 


NAD A PALLAVI 

Not all are gifted with a good voice 
few cannot do a lengthy Raga A, api 
nor ueraval. Such vidwan, CX J 
rendering complicated ‘Nada’-^i. 
ami revel in Mllcl 

following Patter,, of Mridaug. " 

Ihc pallav. „ n g ing J « 


SIMPLE SETTINGS 

1 he initial setting of the Pallavi should 
not itself be in complicated rhythmic 
patterns. It should be simple. The per- 
former must make it very effective in the 
course of handling by resorting to appro- 
priate rhythm intricacies (Laya vinyasam). 
I his was the practice of elderly vidwaas. 
Nadai pallavis, Manipravala pallavis, 
Retta pallavis, and Raga Tala Malika 
pallavis — all reveal the greatness of the 
performers’ vidwath and the extent ol 
his sadhana. 1 he exposition of pallavi will 
always bear the stamp of the performer’s 
special gifts and achievements in Raga, 
Tala and swara vistharam. 


elaboration 

Pallavi elaboration should follow the 
principles of R aga vislhara. First, simple 

enunciation. Then a few avarthas h' 
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Vilamba kala. Afterwards, Madhyaina 
kala sancharas on parts of the words. 
Lastly, quick sancharas on all the words 
in various octaves maintaining the Sahitya 
Akshara as in the original setting mostly 
unaltered. The Neraval must be properly 
paragraphed. Then the swara visthara. 
A few lilting Tadingi-na-thoms could be 
appropriate. “Ati sarvarthra varjaycth”. 
Ragamalika, if at all necessary, should he 
rendered only after giving a fully satis- 
fying exposition of the main Raga- not 
as fillers of time. 

For a pallavi singing, the preceding 
Raga Alapana must be in vilamba kala 
and handling must be dignified and pro- 
found. Indeed the raga visthara must be 
suggestive of art cut in large dimensions 
even though it were to be brief in point 
ol duration. 1 hanam is ’Madhvama 
Kalam” and it should be in Madhya 
Sthayi (mostly). Pallavi enunciation with 
punctuation poinLs should be very clear 
and intelligible even to lay listeners. Then 


manodharma swaram — that is, the usual 
pattern. Singing mostly in Tara sthayi, 
excessive indulgence in bhukas without 
restraint; Korappu swara visthara and 
1 hadhigina-toni swara vistharas have 
come to stay. They have taken away the 
real joy or Ananda ol gana rasa. 

Such mechanical display is happily 
rare and avoided by the exponents of 
Hindustani paddhati. We must emulate 
their Rasabhava. unfailing even in exten- 
sive elaborations. The raga rupa has to be 
kept. Singing in Mandra Sthayi, singing 
in vilamba kala and above all, rendering 
with feeling will ensure bhaiayukthala. The 
one lest of good pallavi exposition is: How 
well the motto of "Raga Pradanani 
Sangitham” has been kept up— and how 
well the tala vyavahara has been handled 
with ease and Sankya bhavam? That 
answers the real ideal of pallavi singing. 

[By permission of the author and the Depart - 
merit of Music, University of Madras ). 




Origin and Development of Music* 

BY 

N. S. SRINIVASAN 
Stajf Artist, A.l.K. Hyderabad 

Music theory nowadays has largely folJows art and theory which is not 
become an unwanted science. This prob- directly relevant to practice is wuhout 
ably is due to the ever-widening gap many takers, 
between the theory and practice of music. 

At any rate, there had been a distinct For centuries Indian music has been 
lack of coordination between scholarship plagued with this dichotomy ol approach 
and musicianship. Alter all, science Ramamatya was asked to write Svara- 

* The author wr, , „n,i / < fiMm 'Unimsulity Mum' m All Indto Radio 

which won for Hyderabad Station and himself commendable Auards. 
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melakalanidhi” to eradicate the endless 
conflict between the theory and practice 
of music. Somanatha wrote Ragavi- 
bodha” for the same purpose. 


ASPECTS OF THEORY & 
PRACTICE 

But a pertinent question is why should 
theory and practice conflict at all? Is it 
because of the rapid progress that prac- 
tice has made over dormant theory? Or 
vice versa? Whatever it is, you would not 
get an answer. Strange, none of these 
authors has dealt with the contemporary 
state of the art or about the all-time greats 
in music who should have lived in their 
era. When such exhaustive works on the 
theory of music were written, wc can well 
presume an advanced state of this per- 
forming art at that time. But then why 
no mention was made about this aspect? 
This makes us wonder whether musicians 
had the same traits for centuries! 


WHAT IS TRADITION? 

Tradition is a much talked about s, 
jcct in music. “What is tradition'” a 
a top artiste with all hi, ego, imply : 

yet another question: “Could it have b, 

better than what I am performing non 

Whatever people may , ay I 8 „, ick 

tradition say, another who is no, a , .. 

-gh, after a, the f,„, 

fuse tradition with taste Other. 

» as “old fashion”. I, s all ' 

15 aU so confusi 

. Wha, i, tradition anyway' Trad-, 
“ 1 ,rc “ urc handed down L 

• anon to the not, u a J 

a generation improve, 0n .J, ° Wh 
of knowledge available i 0 i, ^ . (,Uant 

11 a °d innn,, 


and makes an enriched corpus of know- 
ledge and exDerience ready for the next 
generation to take up. Such a tradition 
saves a lot of time for a generation which 
thus gets indebted to its predecessor- 
Hence every generation should take the 
utmost care in preserving and enriching 
the tradition handed down to it. When 
asked whether he would wait to learn 
from his own experiences, Napoleon said 
that “Life is too short for such experi- 
ments. Only fools do that. I learn from 
the experiences of others”. 


DISCRIMNATING APPROACH 
NECESSARY 

But when traditionalism means hang- 
ing on to something obsolete, it is harmful 
to society and to progress in the various 
realms of knowledge. But one need not 
accept a tradition without thoroughly 
knowing what it is. We are not prohibited 
hom questioning our elders and searching 
for the answer. 


Galileo was reprimanded and imprisoned 
bv the Church for questioning traditional 
thought. His theories regarding earth as 
a planet created an uproar in the society 
in which he was living. Einstein differed 
with Newton. But at the same time 
Einstein was indebted to Newton for the 
basement the latter had provided to the 
former to probe into new horizons. Other- 
wise Einstein would have had to wait 
under an apple tree for the apple to fall 
on his head 1 

A generation would do well to under- 
stand and question the tradition handed 
own to ii and after getting satisfied over 
ltS n uinencss, may find ways to enrich 


it. For aught we know, a distorted tradi- 
tion may be mistaken for a real one. The 
grammarians and text-book writers play 
quite a decisive role in this. They can do 
and undo things. Those who had under- 
stood tradition in its pristine purity can 
record it and suggest improvisations too. 
Otherwise we would come back to the 
same question “What is tradition?” 

It would be interesting to quote Kali- 
dasa who said : All old things need not 
necessarily be good nor the new ones 
bad. Intelligent men examine both the 
old and the new and accept what they 
approve of, while the fools allow them- 
selves to be led by others. 

The phenomenal advancement of 
science was made possible by each gene- 
ration contributing its mite. A generation 
was able to make capital use of the mate- 
rial given to it by its predecessor. But as 
far as music is concerned, it is just the 
reverse. I fear that the worst is in store for 
the next generation with absolutely dis- 
torted facts in the name of tradition. To 
my mind this had been plaguing our music 
for the last several centuries. 


CONFUSION AMONG THE 
GREAT 

Venkatamakhi impeaches Ramamatyn 
in no uncertain terms for what he called 
“howlers” in “Svaramelakalanidhi”. But 
there had been two good centuries stand- 
ing between them. Heaven knows what 
Were the names of the Ragas. 1'or instance, 
Ramamatya has stated that Sankara- 
bharana was born from Sri raga for which 
Venkatamakhi has used very pungent 
languagr at what hr considered “this 
silly proposition”. But by saying Janana, 


did Ramarnatya mean Grahabhedam? 
Or was there some other Raga which was 
known as Sankarabharana which Ven- 
katamakhi has mistaken for Sankara- 
bharana of his era? 

Within I anjore district itself, why should 
the same Raga be known by different 
names? Why did not the elders think of 
common terms for the names of Ragas 
and other musical terminology? Did they 
consider that by trying to cultivate two 
parallel systems of tradition, they were 
confusing and putting the future into 
doubts? There arc several answers 
given to these questions; hut I can assure 
you that none of them would be satisfy- 
ing. 

EVOLUTION OF MUSIC 

Now let us trace the evolution of music 
from the available sources. Sarangadcva 
in his “Sangcctha Ratnakara” says that 
the word is tit-pendent on Nada or sound. 
He comes to this logical conclusion by- 
saying that Nada or sound gives rise to 
Varna or articulated sound which in its 
turn gives rise to Words. Words give rise 
to language. The entire activity of the 
world is through languagr. Hence word 
is dependent on sound. 

AHATA AND ANAHATA 

According to our ancient scriptures, 
the two main divisions of sound arr Ahata 
and Anahata. Anahata. they say, is the 
purr sound which is the material cause 
of the Universe. The poet is only echoing 
them when he says ‘Heard melodics are 
sweet, hut those unheard arc swrcler'. 
The ultrasonics that we hear about in 
science are perhaps the nearest examples, 
giving us an idea about the sound that 
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exists without being heard. Ahata, the 
sound which is heard, created the entire 
music of the world, through the medium 
of Notes. 

NATURE 

Like any other form of art, music of the 
world owes its origin to nature. Music 
was in nature, long before man made 
music like the brilliant colours of flowers 
and birds’ feathers were there, long before 
the art of painting. 

All sounds that arc produced on this 
earth have a definite pitch. In musical 
sounds, the pitch Is clear and perceptible. 
In other sounds, the pitch is not so essily 

perceptible. 

COMMON ORIGIN 

Tracing music from the very begin- 
ning, the music of the world should have 
had a common origin. Anton Ehrenzweig, 
one of the celebrated phoneticians, said : 

‘It is not unreasonable to speculate 
that speech and music have descended 
from a common origin in a primitive 
language, which was neither speaking 
nor singing, but something of both, 
loiter this primeval language would 
have split into two different branches; 
music should have retained its arti- 
culation, mainly by pitch or scale and 
duration or rhythm, while language 
chose the articulation mainly by tone 
colour or vowels and consonants.’ 

The music of the world according to 
our anc.en. texts, is traced from Archika 
one note; Gathika, two notes; Samika’ 
three notes; Swaranthara. four notes’ 
Oduava. f,vr note; Shadava, ,i, 
and Sampurna, all the seven notes The 


music of the world did pass through all 
these seven stages. 

Organised music of the world, at its 
earliest stage, was confined within four 
notes. The Vedic chant of ancient India 
contained three notes Udatta, Anudatta 
and Svarita with an occasional effort on a 
fourth. 

THE EUROPEAN MODEL 

The European system of music owes its 
origin to the Greeks. The very word 
music’ was borrowed from Greek. The 
lyre is one ol the oldest instruments. 
Orpheus of Greek mythology is famed 
to have played the lyre to enchant mortals 
and immortals alike. This simple in- 
strument is unfretted, having four strings 
and hence restricted to four notes only. 

I he words written to accompany the lyre, 
known as lyrics, were also composed to 
four notes. 

SPIRITUAL BASIS 

Th<- music of the world, a. this stage 
was an an that had essentially a spiritual 
bans- regarded as a means of approach 
■O the ultima,.' reality whose knowledge 
bltss. Indian scriptures refer to this as 
Mar*, music. Marga means path, but 

chuaical M ■ “ mCans ,hat winch is 
similar " *' ^ ^ *d -und 

}\ " 0ft ' n said ">at music owes its 
orl Rin to the Vedas but i, i. f , 

* ,a " d how seven no, ' V 
purna stage had been reached r u 

primal Samika. There had I fr ° m ‘ hC 
. 1 — • nerc had been several 

theories propagated about dm <? 
people say ,ha, i, „ by . ' 

-a. ^e seven.no, e 
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Some others say that the seven notes of 
Sama Veda gave birth to music. 

The raga “Harapriya” was the first 
scale to be born and this scale is supposed 
to have been born from the Vedas. Later, 
the letters “Khara” had been added to 
suit the Katapayadi formula. There is a 
possibility of this favoured raga of Lord 
Shiva having been born from the Vedas. 

SRUTHIS 

It is said that Sruthis are innumerable 
—by which I presume that each human 
voice differs from the other both in tonal 
quality and pitch like the finger prints. 
In all probability the Vedas which are 
chanted or recited by large groups of 
persons on each occasion might have been 
responsible for the birth of the seven notes. 
That is to say, each member of a chant- 
ing group had a particular Sruthi of his 
own and he should have accidentally 
recited the perfect concordants of the 
Samika in either Madhyama Sruthi or 
in Panchama Sruthi. Panini, one of the 
greatest Vedic grammarians, in his Siksha 
describes Vedic swaras as: 

“Udatto Nishada Gandharou 
Anudatto Rishabha Dhaivatou 
Svarita Prabhavva heiho Shadjama 
Madhyama Panrhamahn.” 

This is an obvious definition of perfect 
fifths among the 7 notes. I took the clue 
from the last line “Svaritha Prabhavva 
Hctho Shadjama Pancharaaha.” It is not 
unreasonable to presume that the seven 
notes might have been arrived at acciden- 
tally, through harmony This idea was 
developed from the clues I got bv long 
discussions with Vidvvan Sangita Bhush- 
auam S. Gopalakrishnan who served 
A.I.R. New Delhi as Conductor Vndya 
Vrinda and retired recently). 


EVOLUTION OF A FULL 
SCALE 

Let us assume one group reciting Veda 
at a particular sruthi. Suppose they are 
joined by another group reciting the same 
verses but (accidentally) in Madhyama 
siuthi, the resultant harmony, which 
should have been so pleasing to them, 
may have induced them to probe into 
the notes that had produced this effect. 
After the notes arc separated, it would 
have been an easy task for them to com- 
plete an octave and arrive at the basic 
scale. Presuming that Svaritha is Shad- 
jarna, Udatta is Rishabha and Anudatta 
is Nishada— if Nishada, Shadjama and 
Rishabha are recited in the Madhyama 
sruthi. they become Gandhara, Madh- 
yama and Panchama; and if the same 
‘Ni, Sa, Ri' (i.c., Kaisiki Nishada, Shad- 
jama and Chatusruthi Rishabha) arc 
recited from the Panchama sruthi, they 
become Sudha Madhyama, Panchama 
and Chathusruthi Dhaivata. Both these 
are perfect concordants to the original 
Kaisiki Nishada, Shadja and Chathu- 
sruthi Rishabha. If you separate the 
notes, the scale you get is that of Khara- 
harapriya. 

THE GREEK SCALE 

The same should have been the case 
with the oldest Greek scale “The Greater 
Perfect System”. Like all other Greek 
scales this is a descending scale starting 
from the note A. The basis of this scale 
is the tetrachord (Four strings, presum- 
ably of the lyre) of a succession of four 
descending notes forming a two octave 
descending scale from a* to B with the 
addition of low A. 

a’ g’ f* e’ dT’ b a g f c d r B A 

This 'greater perfect system* might have 
Been arrived at by playing a lyre tuned 
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to a’ g’ F c’ together with with another 
lyre tuned to d‘ c* b a. The first lyre is 
tuned with a’ as the basic note; the second 
lyre is tuned with d’ as the basic note. 
This also proves that harmony had a 
much greater part to play in the evolution 
of seven notes. 

SEVEN NOTES OF THE SCALE 

Once the seven notes of an octave 
were achieved, the search for the new 
scales began. The universal method known 
as Modal Shift of Ionic or Graha Bheda 
was employed. In this process the basic 
note of an octave is shifted to another note 
and an octave is completed with the new 
note as the basic one. From the redis- 
tribution of note intervals, new scales 
emerge. 

four - no " «•««. th. music of 

' W ° rld '<> be known as Dcsi 

Sangitham. Desi or F, • 

from Desa iTdZ ' ^ Varicd 

dm n r D OI re 8 1 °n lo region 
depending upon the tastes of the pconlr 

m or nd “ n Mujic ««*»«£ mS 

h,f of tome to the maximum and today 

" dCV ' l0p ' d « ",C lines 


melody and harmony 

note, of dnglc 

plea« the ear The "“* n '° usl V which 
thi. effect are known , " WhlCh prt * ,u <* 
^ Indian J^Z***** »<>,«. 

ad ‘ svvar *» in com- 


bination with Samvadi swaras produce 
harmony. The Thribhinna Gamaka is an 
example of harmony. 

In European music, harmony is offered 
openly, ready blended. But in Indian 
Music, harmony comes in a concealed 
way, to be discovered and realised by 
the listener. While the first set of notes 
that are sounded still resound in the 
mind’s chamber, the second phrase of 
notes flows in, to complement the first 
ones in a perfect harmony. There are 
ample examples that could be offered in 
support of this theory. 


TYAGARAJA’S harmonic 
devices 

Most of the Thyagaraja kirtanas which 
had successfully stoo d the ,es, of time 
withou, bring mutilated by the egoistic 
mustcans of the , atcr generatio ' are 

Z y , g ' Xam P‘“- The harmonic and 

“n TT'u dCViCC ' UScd •» » consis- 
nt (hat they cannot be brushed aside 

KriThla R I la ' C Uma >' al P ura ™ brothers 
vaha ,a8aVa,harandS >'ndaraBhaga- 
Ltc of SP ‘"' ,hCi '' W 

■o sL onT r Tr nging and " iraVa1 ’ “« d 
Kirtanas • u hvagara -) a (‘ b «r Guru's) 
pana or ,h ° m A ' Pana ' Swara Ka '‘ 

ct lhc tra( btion involved in these kir- 

~ h r" h ' m d ° w " ‘hTnext 

dhati or ■ A | ga,n ' ,hc c ’ tab,ished Pad- 

»S U"onh ,0 k- ° r si " g,n * tb ' «»■ 

ol the A„ ll lr,ana bcf <« ">c start 
„„ ha p m!;„ v ;: again 
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RAGA sancharas 

Certain established Sancharas in rag as will als, 
following are a few examples: 


ragas vv,,, a,so illustrate this theory. The 


Pallavi of ‘Chakkani Rajamargamu’t /. ; . R g r s 

^Kharaharapriya) 

Anupallavi -do- . /; ; ; D n D P 

Pallavi of ‘Tolinenu’ (Flf,hs of firsl •«) 

(Kokiladhwanij : /; ; ; , R, G, m/D; ; 

Anupallavi swaras . /. . . _ N n , IC . . 


/; ; ; m N, D, d/S; ; (Concordant*) 


The last phrase of muktayiswaram in Bhairavi Varnam (Viriboni) 
S ; ; N D P 


P; ; M G R 
S ; ; R N D 


Second set is the perfect fifths of the first. 

Third set arc perfect concordants of the 
second. 


The popular phrase in Bhairavi 

Alapana: G; ; r (S mGm r) f Fifths) 

N; ; d (M sNs d) 

G; ; r (S mGm r) 


Darbari: N S R G; ; ; ; 

G M P D; ; ; ; 
N S R G; ; ; ; 


m r s D ; ; ; 
n m p G ; ; ; 

in r s D : , . , , i N . . *R . . . S : 


CHINESE SYSTEM 

Lu-TSU-CHUN-CHIU, the oldest 
book on Chinese Music written around 
3rd century b.c., contains details about 
ihe Chinese system of Fifths. By the same 
time, the Greek music was getting orga- 
nised under Pythogarean system of music 
devised by the father of Greek music 
Pythogoras. Since the most conservative 
estimate of the age of Vedas is around 
4000 b.c., the reference to harmony can 
he treated as the earliest. The ancient 
scale of Chinese music which dates hack 
,0 2697 b.c. when Emperor HUANG 1 1 
ruled China, is essentially Oudav.i «’t 
Pentatonic. Later on, during the end of 


the 12th century, under the CHOU 
dynasty, two more notes were supposed to 
have been added to complete the seven 
notes of an octave, namely HUA.V 
CHUNG.TAL-TSU. KU-HS1, CHUNG- 
LU, LIN-CHUNG, NAN-Ll* and YKNG- 
CHUNG. 

DIFFERING SCALES 

The scales that are used by various 
systems of music sound entirely different 
from each other, because of the differences 
in the approach and in the texture of 
musical instruments. The structure of the 
musical instruments varied from country 
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to country depending upon the avail- 
ability of the raw materials. Listening 
habits and environmental conditions lor 
concerts varied according to the climatic 
conditions of the respective countries. In 
a temple procession in South India, 
Nadaswaram concerts start late in the 
night and go on till the early hours of 
next morning. The artistes, including the 
percussionists, stand and perform and the 
audience listen to them for hours together 
in the open air, standing. Can you 
imagine such a concert in London or 
Luropc * Strangely enough, Indian music 
dors not have BASS instruments com- 
pared to European music. This might 
due to the performing conditions. 
Nowadays, electronics are playing a great 
role in improving the tonal qualities of 
the instruments. 

folk music of the different parts of the 
world sound alike and were also respon- 

. for ,hr development of modern 
music. 

PITCH IN RHYTHM 


in the world. They vary from a simple 
tonal stick to the sophisticated, well- 
developed rhythm instruments of today. 
Rhythm is a unit measure of time; as such 
it cannot be different in different systems 
of music. 

But the development of rhythm in 
Indian music is phenomenal. For an 
Indian percussionist, the field of Laya 
offers wide scope for improvisation — from 
simple arithmetic to complicated higher 
mathematics. 

GRAMMAR AND AESTHETICS 

While the early scriptural music of the 
world followed rigid rules of Lakshana, 
the Desi or Ethnic music developed on 
the principles of Lakshya or aesthetic 
imaginative style. Development of ethnic 
°i Dcsi music depended upon the reli- 
gious, historic and geographical back- 
grounds. Ethnic or Desi music adjusted 
nseir from country to country to suit the 
tastes of the people there. 


Rhythm forms an inseparable part of 
hfc, not to speak of music. Human beings 

IhL hv 'l’" 1 SC,W m ° rc b > 

' . b > cul “v»uon. Primitive miaic 
whtch » essentially rhythm-oriented ean 
mysteriously awaken instinct ' 
clemetti.il than dto* appeal, 0 ' by ' Zl 
"■her form of primitive art R| mhr ! 
instruments were aiso used Corel 
"■utneatton a, „,r earlv „ " ; , 7' 

*“*' developed „„ rh * hm 

-ere constructed in „'.ch . 

:z 

sartuu, type, ,. r 

abundant varieties til rhythm instrument 


rite mustcal system, of the world were 
all developed from the same methods and 
materials. They are one and the same; it 
only the super-structures of these systems 

t , u7 anddiV ^ , °° b — H^ U .h 
boul ,llc universality of music. 

presentation problems 

heaTin U tureT rial ^ “ t "“‘ e 

r nature I was faced with a 

structive both m- 

rnher n ontertaining feature. The 

,1' P'-obiem tha, faced mc was (h 

ba, SankwTh ° CCa, °" Wbich br »adly 
aankn, abharana as its basis. A small 



muktayi was composed from the running 
theme and Mridangam was superimposed 
on this music. After the Western music 
came up again voice came up with the 
Indian Solfa notations for all the rest of 
the piece. I thought that a good start was 
made. 

I gave an introduction to the feature 
in the form of an Author’s Note which 
runs thus: 

“The problem of the origin of music 
can scarcely be taken as a question of 
absolute beginnings. It is a matter, on 
the one hand, of discovering the his- 
torical evidence of the first known 
existence of music, and on the other, 
of studying systematically the con- 
ditions basic to the manifestation of 
music. 

A comparative examination of his- 
torical and systematic evidence affords 
a natural and logical, if not a strictly 
scientific approach to the solution of a 
problem, which like many other pro- 
blems of origin, does not lend itself to 
a definite answer. 


This feature will deal with the origin 
and development of music.” 


SYNTHESISING 

1*V this I not only prepared the lis- 
tener for the subject of the feature but 
also took an apology from the pandits in 
advance for the presumptions I was 
making in this feature. To illustrate the 
universality of scales, I took the popular 
“Czardas” as the main theme. A brilliant 
Sarangi alaap in Kiravani followed by a 
superb Jala on Sitar went very well with 
that Western piece. I took “Play Gypsy” 
as my second theme to illustrate Nata- 
li hair a vi raga, in which I superimposed 
\ lolin raga alapana in pure Carnatic 
style. 1 took Bhairavi Varnam’s last three 
phrases of China Swaram ami harmonised 
with a combined recital of all the phrases 
at the same time. The Vedic recitation was 
done on Yeenas which added serenity to 
the feature. Ultimately. I was able to pro- 
duce this feature in what I thought was 
an entertaining manner and at the same 
time, explaining my views on music. 


The Cultural Scene — Bombay 


Come September, come festive season. 
With the bountiful monsoon showers 
over, it has been a season of cultural 
festivals in Bombay. These autumn months 
have been marked not only by the 
customary annual fetes of the leading 
S abhas but also by sonic special per- 
formances in aid of worthy causes. 

I he fortunate Bombayitcs eagerly 
•waiting the holy consecration of the 


Suhrahmanya Temple at Chcddanagar, 
(Thiru) Chcinbur. by His Holiness the 
Ranchi Acharya. were in for a pleasant 
and happy coincidence when Dr. Padma 
Subrahmanyam presented, in aid of the 
Temple Fund, “Java Java Sankara *, a 
Dance recital conveying the menage 
and philosophy of Adi Sankara. Both 
Padma. with her passion for a blend ol 
styles and Sunita, a promising star of 
Sri Rajarajcshwari Bharnta Natya kala 
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Mandir, for the Atmagnana Jyoti Sabha, gushed forth during her pilgrimage 
hit on the same title though their chorco- to the kshetras on the Himalayan ran -r 
graphy and presentation did vary in “a place where your ego gets crushed and 
style and projection and the little self gets completely merged 

with the greater self” and “where music 
A .... and dance bowed to no classification ” 

Hus she amply proved in her recital 
To portray the message of Adi Sankara se,t ' n § the verses to a natural melody 
in a dance recital had for long been fusing * nl ° * l all that the nuances of 
Fatima’s cherished ambition. 1’he choreo- classical and folk styles could offer and 
graphv had necessarily to be different projecting a visual, in ‘aharya’ and 
from her Kkartha Natyas, “Raamaaya ‘abhinaya’, that conveyed the message 
Thubhvam Namaha’’ and “Krishnaaya and with a technique that blended the 
Thubhyam Namaha" which had a story dancc styles prevalent in India with over- 
10 dc P ic, ‘ ' ,ones of ‘karanas’, her penchant. And it 

aftrr lour year, of hard work and 

” rCh «• - I*' « to what BHAKTI’S WIDE RANGE 

<o Mkr and ’whai to leave'. She appro.,. ,, 

ched none other than the Kanchi Acharva * °' h< ' r J a > a >V a Sankara’ by 

dttnnn h„ stay „ Tirupalhi. He blessed Un “ a WaS 3 rccilal “uprising a reper- 
and t^H . '" 1 ,hi " ' hr d " « henelf " chom ’Sr»ph«l by Guru Kalyana- 
Z ' for mal of the rcriral : T"" 1 ° n ^ Sankara and fr » m h ’' 

J ,h.nZ P r, CO '" |, "' ini! lhe S^nmatha 'T gems in P urel * BharaIa Natyam 

."1 r rVr ,mR ,,rdud " snaiph - 1 n ; qur ' ‘ was a s,ream ° f *** 

wcond TX’ r nVa ’' Ur< - ™ d >he 2 5? Unbrokc " Acting 

Htil-vphv drawn from^Vivcka ChoT Avai w" '» Va™ m ^ 

P B ^:; vi ** s=< 

‘Bhesh’ from Hu Holi C3rncd a Sclrrt" thc Shanma,ha Sthapana. 

ing “Java Jaya Sank^i ^ . f r . .“ B Ma Govindam". 

Powai, Bombay by Sri D Uas donc at and al,ln ’» “Sivanandalahiri” 

x tfr ,hem - 

grea, mimelic ^ ^ Ess 

N ESSAY in emotions 
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ship of Bombay Tamil Sangham, Bhula- 
bhai Institute, Kalasadan and The Raja- 
rajeshwari. How the pada “Evvadc nenu 
pavvalinchina vela. . .” (Sankarabha- 
ranam) of Kshetragnya lent itself to 
interpretations more than one portray- 
ing a Nayika’s response to the floral 
arrow darted at her bedchamber and 
expressing rasas as divergent as Shringara 
and Bhayanaka, was an essay in emotions 
that she pictured. 

The streaks and strides of the Khan- 
dita Nayika — the disgust, the pride, the 
scorn that she usually deploys at her 
‘erring’ lord formed another compendium 
of emotions. 

Kalanidhi Narayanan was on a 
8-week assignment to Bombay as a visiting 
Professor at the Institute imparting 
specialised training to seniors in abhi- 
naya — a scheme which thc Institute lias 
been doing for dance as well as music. 

A SILVER JUBILEE 

Kalasadan celebrated its Silver Jubilee 
fete resolving ‘to set up a Chintamani 
Ashram of Fine Arts’. Bringing together 
performing maestros and pioneering in- 
stitutions from distant Kerala and nearby 
^unc, the 5-day festival featured the 
Kathakali veteran Mankulam Vishnu 
Namboothiri in the epic role of Krishna 
in ‘Bhagavad Dool* and Rukmini Arun- 
dalc’s Kalakshetra in “Kurina Avatara”. 
flutist N. Ramani and sitar wizard Us, ad 
Abdul Halim Jaffar Khan regaled lis- 
teners with their choice ware in Kar- 
natak and Hindustani instrumental. A 
clarionet-Shah nai Jugalbandhi by Shola- 
purkar and Dcolankar of Pune was an 
attraction and the Malkauns rendered 
by the team was a neat and well prepared 

fare. 


A RICH FESTIVAL 

Hie .staging of “Padmavathi Srini- 
vasam’’ a dance drama in Kuchipudi 
Idiom, based on the sthalapurana of Lord 
Venkateswara as thc inaugural pro- 
giammc marked a departure from thc 
traditional invocation by Nadaswaram 
at the Shanmukhananda Sabha’s annual 
cultural fete. It was a fortunate few who 
were richly rewarded with a musical 
experience listening to a Hindustani 
violin solo by the master-melodist M. S. 
Gopalakrishnan at the festival, which also 
featured recitals by Maharajapuram 
Santhanam, Radha-Jayalakvhmi and 
Flautist K. S. Gopalakrishnan. Playing 
with immaculate ease, MSG delved deep 
into the nuances of Puriya, Saraswathi, 
a mode adopted from thc Karnataka 
system, Malkauns etc. in a purely un- 
alloyed Hindustani format. 

Major Sundararajan’s Lnncsscn Theatre 
along with Shantinikctan of Madras con- 
cluded thc drama segment of thc festival. 
While “Julius Sckhar” their latest addition 
had overtones of Shakespeare’s Caesar, 
“Kal Thoon’ and “Idayam" depicting 
the triumph of truth were plays leaning 
on thc histrionics of ‘Major’. Shanti- 
niketan’s “Andarangam P uniri a m a- 
nadu” and Thcvaigal” were pedestrain. 


BHARATIYA FESTIVAL 

D. K. Pattammal’s tradition-steeped 
inaugural concert gave a welcome start 
to thc Bharatiya Music and Arts Society’s 
annual fete. As usual one had his fill of 
kriti varieties, all of which were rendered 
with sahitya bhava. The fundamental 
unity of the two systems of Indian Music 
on thc melodic plane was explored by the 
flute pair — Ramani and Chaurasia— in 
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ii Jugaibandhi which also extended to 
rhythm by pairing the inridangam and 
ihc labia. With Raniji’s "Abhaswaram” 
on the* third day the festival took a turn 

to pop. 

Of the dance recitals, Vani-Meera s 
Bliarata natyam fare abounded in abhi- 
naya intricacies and nritta nuances. The 
Simhaiutndana Tala Thillana with 108 
beats was the crowning piece of the 
recital and a connoisseur’s delight. The 
concluding dance recital by the glamour 
queen Hema Malini highlighted the 
artiste's histrionic talents. Mauli and 
friends of Madras were given charge of 
the Drama segment and they fulfilled, by 
and large, the audience expectation. 


BOMBAY TAMIL SANGAM 

l’° lhc Bombay audience weary with 
plays on social themes, Historicals and 
Mythological presented by The Heron 
Theatres of Madras, an offshoot of 
Manohar's National Theatre, during the 
Bombay 1 a mil Sangam’s annual Drama 
lestival were a Welcome relief. ‘‘Maavcc, an 
Alexander , 'Valmiki” and -KaByuBam 
Pmmdadu' had a ready appeal for their 
lanulianty ol theme, story and characters 
the paraphernalia of ( | azz |j ne 


BOMBAY SISTERS 

A musical duo who regaled ,h. .. 

- *■ saltci:;: 

* r “"" *« the Bombay s 
SirOJ “ “ nd their', hjT 


steady progress well aligned to the require- 
ments of duo-singing. Striking an idiom 
well suited to their voice textures and 
trained in the tradition of that master of 
'nay am’ the late Musiri Subrahmanya 
Iyer, the sisters performed with musical 
sensitivity and tranquil introspection. 
Bhairavi and Vachaspati were the high- 
lights of the evening and the sisters excelled 
in the devotionals, their forte. 


MEERA NATHAN 

Something for which Bombay Rasikas 
could pat their backs was Meera Nathan’s 
recital at tin* ‘National’ of All India Radio 
during the third week of December. A 
product of the Shanmukhananda Sabha’s 
music school and its staffer too, Meera 
sang with a pleasing pitch and verve 
some rare kritis, of which Ambi Dikshi- 
tar s composition in 1 odi was outstanding 
lor its subtle twists and structural nuances. 

KAL-KE-KALAKAR 

1 he Sur-Singar-Samsad is another of 
those cultural organisations doing yeoman 
service in the cause of music and dance. 
Ihc 1 8th Kal-Kc-Kal akar Sangeet Sam- 
nul.in got off to a Hying start on New 
Vcai s day. The Sammelan, spread over 
» days, featured this year 22 young kala- 
kars in the Bharata Natyam, Kuchipudi, 
and Kathak styles of classical dances and 
38 junior artistes in Hindustani and Kar- 
natak vocal and instrumental concerts. 

Wo 1 a * a Vad ya kutcheris comprising 
labia and Pakhwaj were also billed. 

Sulochana Rajcndrau 
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The Madras Art Festivals, December ’79 


THE MUSIC ACADEMY: 

Mr. M. Hidayatullah, Vice-President 
of India, inaugurated the 53rd Conference 
of the Music Academy, Madras. In his 
welcome address to the Vice-president, 
Mr. K. R* Sundaram Iyer said: 

We deem it a proud privilege to have you in 
our midst this evening to inaugurate our 53rd 
Conference and the connected programmes and 
we extend to you a warm welcome. . . . Your 
erudition brought you to the Supreme Court 
wherein you became the Chief Justice ol India. 
It is therefore not surprising that even after 
retirement, your services were sought for in a 
wider field and it is in flic fitness ol tilings that 
you were unanimously elected as the Vice-Presi- 
dent of India. 

To you, an ardent lover of literature and 
languages with your scholarship in Persian. 
Urdu. Hindi, French and knowledge of Sanskrit 
and Bengalee and other Indian languages, it is 
hardly necessary to indicate the place cultural 
activities occupy in the development of a Nation 
.... We heartily welcome you, Sir, once again 
and request you to inaugurate our proceedings 
this year. 

Mr. Hidayatullah thanked the Music 
Academy for the invitation to inaugurate 
the Conference and also made some very 
interesting observations on the scientific 
aspects of Indian music. To quote him. 

The South has been the home ol music, l,ot 
only in oral music of which Karnalic mush ha* 
been appreciated in the farthest corner of oui 
land and also farther, but one of the instruments, 
the Mridangam. which plays an important par* 
in Karnatic concerts, was perhaps evolved in 
this State because in the archaeological 1 
coverics at Tiruvarur and Tiruvanaikkav.^ 
remains of this instrument have been loun an 
sculptures in the Nataraj Temple »« l ,l "‘ 
haram, show such drums. I have not seen 
temple but have this on authority- I he IC 
excavations at Rajgir have taken this insti uim 
hack to the 3rd Century B.C 


One thing which distinguishes our musi-. from 
the Western is the difference in orchestration. 
A Western orchestra, sometimes having more 
than a hundred instrumentalists is not the same 
as an Indian orchestra. In ll»c former all in- 
struments do not necessarily play die entire 
musical piece togeditr. The instruments have a 
share ol their own depending on the tonal colour 
ol each instrument which the composer and the 
conductor assign to them. From this arises the 
symphony which is distinct from melody which 
our orchestra tries to achieve among us. The 
concept ol different instruments in a musical 
composition rendering special effect and mean- 
ing is still not possible in India in (hr mnnncr of 
the W'est. I am sure your academicians must be 
making researches to adopt this Western con- 
cept to Indian Music. The efforts ol Ra\ i 
Shankar and T. K. Jayarama Iyer of (he All 
India Radio produced somediing which how- 
ever did not go beyond the limits of a W estern 
chamber orchestra. The Madia 1 Band, ol which 
1 saw something and which owed its origui to 
die efforts of Ustad Allauddin Khan, was also 
on melodic lines and had a little in common 
widi composition* written lor orchestral music 
by Western composers. 

The instruments which we use are ahoditlcient. 
Although wc can go to a half and a quartet- 
note in our string music wc have not adopted 
many of the string and wind instruments to our 
me Even die violin » used diflercoUy and wc 
have no use for a Cello. a double Bass and the 
Bassoon to name oidy a few. 


The Music Academy ol Madras 
„ ow been functioning lor over half » “ 

lo be congratulated at the variety of the in- 
tercsts which it has created ... 1 ™ ' 

inaugurate die 53rd Conference and wish 


In his introductory remarks, Mr. K R. 
indaram Iyer, the Prrstdcn. of hr 
|(lfinv «»vc n brief account of the 

‘rung services tendered by the Academy 
' .be cause of line arts. Among other 

ings he said : 
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YVc irr happy that Sri K. S. Narayanaswamy. 
an eminent Vccna Vid wan, will be presiding over 
this year’s Conference. We arc looking forward 
to a successful Conference under his leadership. 

For the Academy, it u. a continuous process 
of exploring the means by which it can maintain 
the very high standards established by its spon- 
sors 52 years ago, by men of high integrity who 
dedicated themselves to the uninterrupted growth 
and distinction it has achieved in the cause of 
Music and Fine Arts. 


taking part in the Mid-year scries and t| lc 
Annual Conference. 

Under the Guru Kulam Scheme, a Violin 
student has been attached to eminent Violin 
Vidwan Lalgudy Sri G. Jayaraman. This student 
will be paid Rs. 200 per month from 1st October 
1979. Wc have been on the look out for a student 
with a rich voice and aptitude to be attached i 0 
an eminent Sangita Vidwan to be trained m 
vocal music. The selected student will also be 
paid Rs. 200 per month. 


The Academy is kern on spotting young talent. 
Towards this, as in the previous years, seventeen 
vocal, three Dance and ten Instrumental Music, 
concerts were arranged in Midyear Scries in 
three sessions April, August and October. The 
Academy rightly derives a sense of achievement 
in that a number of performances by the artistes 
in these Scries have been outstanding. It will 
be our endeavour to afford such artistes con- 
tinuous encouragement. All the concerts in the 
Mul-ycar Scries and the Harikaiha and If and 
2 hour Concerts during the annual conference 
are open to the public . 

ENDOWMENTS & AWARDS 


In the ensuing Conference, apart from talks 
and demonstrations by eminent Vidwans 
nearly 40 papers are being read and about 50 
musicians and musicologists from several parts 
of India and abroad take part. 

There has been a further delay, due to the 
plans having to be revised on account of the 
escalation in cost, in taking up die construction 
ol the Academic Block, towards the cost of which 
the Government of India will be making a grant 
ol Rs. 1 lakh. A part of this grant lias already 
been received Efforts arc being taken to finalise 
'In- plans and take up the construction and com- 
pletion of the Academic Block without further 


There are a large number of endowments for 
giving awards and prizes for concerts and com- 
petition. (X late, a large number 0 r the public 
mteratrd in muii. and arts have romr forward 
»o make further endowments for p„ ICT ancl 

awards t° studrnts Competitors and o 

mu.ir.an. taku.g part in our progrtL [ 

IW., Mndang, Vid,™, Coi,nb.„o„ T |,i„i 

SSET ,"!* dr “ »r 


delay. 

I he extraordinary work that is being carried 
on by tlx Academy would be impossible but for 
•he devotion of the dedicated members of the 
Executive Committee and the Trust Board and 
t ic co-operation of musicians of all ranks. 

An impressive record indeed! 

1 HE IND, AN fine arts society 


concert, during the Anno >1 rv.„r 

foT'^' E " d ° Wmrn ' ^tni„ee”ha. Tm' 

turned it. R. d mlT 8 *** ycar ton - 

7 indigent 100 -nthly cath lo 

P ,,rlu ularly men . 

n»adebynuru.nath,Un l ,am m | ' U A°[ “’° 01 

of her faU.cr late R a j all s • . ‘ A ' “ ,n memory 

- I... liidly ^rr** a '" W 

chm " -km, „ m * 




Mi V. Emberumanar Chetty, the 

beam"'' ,° f ' hc Socict >'’ extended a 
ear,, welcome lo a „ [(j th< _ ^ 

inference and Fet.ival, and said; 

SHri Prabhrtwp' Wclcomc **“ excellency 
. . . Vatwan, our popular Governor 

"blingneu .oTe,?^ Un ° s, ' ma,i °‘" ^iog and 
and assist them i ' C . gr,cvanc « of the people 
himself to .| lr * ccurui 8 rc| mfhc has endeared 

'over oifin ’ r P “ P R » a gtea. 

arts, a Rasikha and a Baktha. 

l{ - Kamaiah 1 ftl'lai f °' tU " atc ' ,,al Vazhuvoor 
•ide over this .' a * k,ndly consented to pre- 
year’s Conference and Festival. 
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Sri Ramaiah Pillai comes from a family of dis- 
tinguished Natyacharyas who were famous even 
during the time of the Chera, Chola and Pandya 
dynasties. Trained by his maternal uncle* 
Sri Manicka Nattuvanar and father, Shri Somu 
Nattuvanar, Sri Ramiah Pillai is today the 
leader of Natyacharyas. The fact that famous 
dancers, Shrimathi Kamala, Shrimathi Vaijaya- 
thimala, Shrimathies Radlia and Anandi were 
his disciples speaks volumes about his mastery 
of the art and skill in training. ... I extend a 
hearty welcome to Sri Vazhuvoor Ramiah 
Pillai and request him to preside over this year’s 
Conference and Festival and guide the deli- 
berations. 

The Indian Fine Arts Socicty accords pro- 
minence in its programmes to all branches of 
fine arts, i.e. dance, drama and music. Even in 
music, prominence is accorded to vocal as well 
as instrumental music. The Society continues 
lo encourage new and young talent by accom- 
modating them in its programme. As many of 
you are aware, the first prize winner in our 
Thiagaraja Kritis Competition is given the 
opportunity to participate in the afternoon 


programme on the first day of the Music Fes- 
tival in the succeeding year. 

The Indian Fine Arts Socicty, during its 47 
year of service, I am happy to mention, ha. 
endeavoured to promote dance, drama and 
music, to encourage the artiste., to diwxivcr new 
and young talent and to promote national inte- 
gration. 

Interesting lectures and demonstrations 
were held in the morning sessions. These 
were "Some I ypical Ragamalikas” by 
Prof. S.R.Janakiraman,Tirupathi Univer- 
sity, “Vamsee Sruthi” by Tadcpallec 
Sri Lokanatha Sauna, "Dance” by 
Smt. Kamala, "Sri Annamacharya's 
Kritis” by Vidwan Sri D. K. Jayaraman, 
“The Role of Mridangam in Bhajan. 
Harikatha, Music Concerts, Light Classi- 
cal songs and Bharatha Natyam" by 
Mridangam Vidwan Umayalpuram 
Sri K. Sivaraman. 


A FELICITATION 

What a fertile musical soil the Music Dept., of Annamalai University was at 
one time! Striking evidence of this was provided at the gathering of Sang it ha I hu>- 
hanams” at New Woodlands on the 27th December last when i 1 rol. K. S Naravana- 
swami was felicitated in a series of nostalgic speeches by Dr S. Ramanathan, \ecna 
Vidwans Gomathy Shankara Iyer, R. Pichumam Iyer, G. N. Dandapam I er, 
Sri K. P. Sivanandam and C. S. Krishna Iyer. It was a delectable occasion indeed. 


MUSIC INFORMATION 

Important information relating to music 
will be supplied to subscribers on request 
if accompanied by a stamped and self- 
ad dressed envelope. All possible care will 
he taken to ensure veracity of the infoi- 
niaiion supplied: 

Sri SHANMUKHANANDA 

fine ARTS & 

SANGEETHA SABHA 


A LIFE-TIME OFFER 

You can now have "SHA.\ hHA 
r a Life-Time, merely by paying Rs. 50 
fty) once and for all. 

No more the tiresome chores of having 
remember the subscription expiry date 
id remitting it. to be sure of the cop\ 
u so keenly await! 

THERE IS NO BETTtK WINrXJW 
N MUSIC, DANCE & THE ARTS 
ORLD. 

Enquiries if any and subscriptions 
;juld be sent to: 

I he StcnUtrr . 

Sri SHANMUKHANANDA 
NE ARTS & SANGEETHA SABHA 
•no Irtvshankar ^ajtuk Marg 
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News & Notes 


The Music, Dance and Drama Fes- 
tivals arranged at Madras by the Music 
Academy, Indian Fine Arts Society, 
Krishna Gana Sabha, Tamil Isai Sangam, 
Myiapore Fine Arts, Viveka Cultural 
Centre and other institutions in the last 
few days of December 1979, cumulatively 
formed a strong cultural force. To the 
connoisseur as well as the professional, it 
was grand cultural therapy to be in it, 
whether at the centre as a participant or 
at the ringside as an onlooker. The fes- 
tivals, in which practically every artist 
worth his name got a chance, constituted 
“the present moment of the past” (T. S. 
Eliot) in some measure. 

The fare offered at these simultaneous 
festivals was varied enough to please the 
highbrow and tickle the tyro. There was 
some music of a quality “heard so deeply 
that you are the music while it lasts”; 
there were many competently construc- 
ted crowd-plcascrs bristling with a lot of 
technical bravura; there were some with 
the imprimatur of strict conformity to 
the canons or classical music; there were 
also some instances, fortunately few. of 
hideous, banal, unacsthetic music, marked 
by a head-on harum-scarum approach. 

It was in short, the best of all possible 

whirl*. 

A* one listened to these concerts, one 
wa, conscious of the healthy impact of 
responsible music criticism, as expressed 
from time to time in the English and 
anguage newspapers including the week- 
lies. exerting an inJlurncr on the artists 
whether a veteran or a junior. One can- 
not help reeling that the press has, in a 
subtle, and unacknowledged way, been 
a somewhat effective gadfly, with its 
exposures of shallow art, simulated vir- 
tuosity and poor aesthetics. The in- 


dubitable spread of musical awareness 
among the public has been fostered not a 
little by the discussion and evaluation 
of musical norms in public and if at times 
music criticism strayed into the penumbra 
of personal prejudice, it deserved to be 
viewed with more charity of thought. 
Certainly, on one count, the press deserves 
kudos; it has been the booster of young 
talent, if not at times even a discoverer 
of it; and thereby it is speeding up the 
evolutionary processes in high class art. 

Both A.I.R. and T.V. of Madras are 
helping a lot by their apt and timely 
coverage of the festivals. 

The 53rd conference of the Music 
Academy was inaugurated by the Vice 
President of India, Shri M. Hidayatulla. 
The proceedings on the opening day, 
so ceremonious and colourful, yet so 
business-like, were a tribute not only to 
the Academy’s maturity, experience and 
lincsse in such matters but to the inspiring 
leadership of Shri K. R. Sundaram 
Iyer, the President and the unstinted 
co-operation and contribution he recei- 
ved from the phalanx of colleagues, 
experts and musicians. The efficient 
organisation of the dozens of concerts was 
m the capable hands of Shri $. Natarajan 
and R. Ranganathan. The Sadas held 
on the l st January 1980 which was 
presided over by Shri T. Ramaprasad 
Kao Retd. Chief judge of the Madras 

S ,n\| C(>U ,?\ Whc " lhc “ b »™du” of 
Sanguis Kalanidhi wa, conferred on 

of MerU? V T 3nd thc Certificate 
™ " i y Swamina,ha !»»*«. 
.nb2 y ^ nj " VablC funclio " Floral 
by S A v 7 maM,r ° S — "Irred 
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It has been said that “you never know- 
what is enough unless you know what 
is more than enough”. Awareness of 
this crucial criterion was writ large in 
the Presidential address of Sangitha 
Kalanidhi Sri K. S. Narayanaswami 
on the inaugural day of the 53rd annual 
Conference of the Academy which is 
reproduced in exUnso in thus issue. It was 
a crisp and compact speech, the burden 
of which was the role of the Veena in 
comprehending and depicting the true 
genius of classical Karnatak music. Prof. 
KSN drew copiously from his own 
ngorous training decades back at the 
Annamalai University at the hands of 
colossi like Vidvans Sabesa Iyer and 
Ponniah Pillai, where institutional coach- 
ing meshed closely with a kind of guru- 
ktila tutelage and resulted in an unique 
blend of accurate scholarship, adhe- 
rence to tested traditional values, and 
preserving the ethos of Karnatak music. 

* * * 

I he Music Academy’s morning sessions 
devoted to discussion and demonstration 
of the kaledioscopic aspects of classical 
music have always been a great contri- 
butory factor in spreading enlightenment 
among the professionals and the common 
man. A fair number of the papers read 
and discussed were of solid worth with 
suggestive insights, being vehicles of 
discriminating as well as exploratory 
scholarship. The planning of these illu- 
minating morning session* was in the able 
bands of the erudite musicologist Sri T.S. 
Parthasarathy. Alike in quality and 
quantity of the papers read, the session 
was not a whit behind the previous years. 
The absence of Dr. Rnghavnn was not 
felt, which was creditable indeed. And 
the tactful, brief, yet telling manner in 
which the President Shri K. S. Narayana- 

4-a 5 . 


swami intervened in the discussions was 
conducive to both smoothness and light. 
It is only fair to add that Shri K. S. 
Narayanaswami was considerably assisted 
in hi, .ask by Shri T. V. Rajagupalan, 
ibe Secretary, Shri T. S. Parlhasara.by 
and the impressive array of experts 
gathered on the impressive dais. 

* • ♦ 

ihe fact that the Indian Fine Arts 
Society also arranged a series of discus- 
sions and demonstrations this time shows 
the increasing urge among listeners for 
information and discussion. Time was, 
not so long ago, when musicians showed 
a stiff upper lip and shoo’d off the lay- 
man who wished to penetrate the myste- 
ries of the an. Yes, the Zeitgeist is definitely 
working in favour of dispersal of know- 
ledge and spread ol enlightenment in the 
arts. The Walls of Jericho have indeed 
fallen and the readjustment of perception 
in the fine arts i> a growing phenomenon, 
whether it is classical music or Bharat- 
uatya or the other performing arts. 

• • • 

lhc Sri Krishna Gana Sabha con- 
cluded its year-long Silver Jubilee cele- 
brations with an art festival spanning 
over two weeks and featuring the top 
artists in the held* of music, dance & 
drama, lhc festival was inaugurated 
by Thiru R. M. Veerappan, the Tamil 
\adu Minister for Information & H R. 

& C. E. Shri Madurai Somasundaram, 
the veteran vocalist, wa* felicitated on 
the conferment of doctorate hnuoris causa 
by thr Annamalai University. The 
dnn*eu»c Smi. Sudh.irani Raghupathy 
was awarded the tile of “Nnt>a Chooda 
mani” The citation read by Shri Ycgna- 


raman, ihc popular secretary of the 
Sabha, referred to the services rendered 
by Smt. Sudharani to the cause of 
Bharamatyam. Prof. T. V. Ramanujam 
who presided presented the “birudu” 
and the insignia to the danseusc. 

Apart from these ceremonial aspects, 
what really made the function memorable 
were three things: 

First, the warm tone of the address of 
welcome presented to Prof. T. V. Rama- 
nujam by the Sabha, in the course of 
which it was stated ; 

“You have been a rare and giiicd person 
hailing from Tamilnadu taking the fruits of a 
wonderful and hoary inheritance to Bombay 
.... Numerous are the services you have ren- 
dered Bombay officially, socially and culturally 
but the one achievement which standi out 
uniquely is the founding of the Shanmukhu- 
u and a Fine Arts and bangectlia Sabha. With 
its fantastic auditorium (perhaps the largest in 
our country, may be even in this part of the 
world) its extensive membership and high level 
training courses in Vocal and instrumental 
music, it ii a beaconlight of culture and artistic 
education and while undoubtedly many willing 
people have worked with you, yours is the main 
force and dynamic guidance that culminated 
in the prestigious edifice that stands witness for 
all time to what true vision and devoted service 
to Karnataka Sangila can produce. Thus your 
selfless service in the varied activities in the 
society of Bombay earned you the honour of 
being the Sheriff of Bombay. ... All Tamilian! 
can be legitimately proud of you and share the 
joy and fulfilment you must be reeling through 
a life lived truly and fully in the best traditions 
of our country." 

Second: In the felicitation speeches of 
Dr. Scmmangudi Srinivasa Iyer, Messrs 
Lalgudy Jayarainan, Sri Y. G. Dorai- 
swami, and Dr. Padma Subramaniam 
and R. Venugopal, the spontaneous and 
eloquent tributes p a ,d to the untiring 
and sterling services rendered by the 
energetic secretary, Sri Yegnaraman, in 


organising the activities of the Sabha 
on a high cultural level and sustaining 
the highest standards in music, dance 
& drama throughout the year despite 
obvious handicaps of resources etc., 

Third: The statesmanlike utterance of 
Dr. Scmmangudy Srinivasa Iyer in 
which he made an eloquent plea to the 
Government of Tamil Nadu, through 
the Minister, that Government should 
consider favourably the grant of an 
adequate pension to deserving musicians 
and artists many of whom are perhaps 
honoured with titles but cannot sustain 
themselves in old age. The take-off 
point for this humanistic idea presumably 
came from the disturbing revelation 
that the late Papanasam Sivan, the 
greatest creator of Tamil Compositions 
in half a century, was so indigent that 
the Krishna Gana Sabha, the Tamil 
Sangam and others had to support 
him with monthly payments albeit on 
a small scale. So well did Dr. Semman- 
gitdy drive the point home that the 
Minister at once conceded that a Govern- 
ment, which had at its head an artiste 
of the calibre of Thiru M. G. Rama- 
c hand ran, was in duty bound to grant 
financial assistance to old artistes in 
want. A great gain indeed for the world 
of classical art, a singular personal 
triumph for the Krishna Gana Sabha 
which provided the setting for it and 
not least, all honour to the Tamil Nadu 
Government for its empathy for art 
and culture 


Ihc c\ci mercurial and popular 
Governor of Tamil Nadu, Shri Prabhudas 
1 atwan, conferred the title of “Sangitha 
Kala Stkamani" on the veteran Natya- 
eharya Shri Vazhuvur U. Ramaiah 
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Pillai at the inaugural function of the 
Indian Fine Arts Society on the 19th 
December ’79, which was attended by the 
elite of Madras. This was the 47th 
conference and Shri Embcrumanar 
Chctty, the enthusiastic President of 
the Soccity, in his welcome speech 
dwelt on Vazhuvur Ramiah Pillai’s 
splendid offerings to the world of Bharat 
Natya in the shape of such brilliant artists 
as Kamala, Vyjayanthimala, Radha, 
Anandi etc. Winner of the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi Award in 1967 and 
the recipient of the title of Kala Kesari, 
Mr. Pillai is a name to conjure with. 
His son, Mr. Samraj, is carrying on the 
tradition of leaching. In his address, 
Sri Ramaiah Pillai dwelt on the purity 
and richness of the traditional forms 
and emphasised that Natya teachers 
themselves required training for a dozen 
years in capable hands. 

One hopes that Mr. Emberumanar’s 
fervent appeal to music lovers for endow- 
ments to organise and finance com- 
petitions in the Kritis of Purandaradasa, 
Arunachala Kavirayar, in addition to 
the existing 8 competitions inthc Krithis 
of the Trinity, Papanasam Sivan, Patnam 
Subramanya Iyer etc., which have helped 
to discover a great deal of latent talent, 
will get a substantial response. The 
Society’s zealous Secretary, Sri N. 
Ramachandran and its worthy President, 
Sri Embcrumanar, are to be congratula- 
ted on keeping the Hag of the Society 
flying. After all, no organisation can 
have survived for 47 years without 
strong inner vitality and public good 
will. 

• * • 

The title of 'Isai Perarignar’ was 
awarded to Sri C. S. Murugahhoo- 
pathi by Thiru R. M. Veerappan, 
Tamil Nadu's Minister for Information, 
at the 37th Annual Festival of the Tamil 


Isai Sangam at Madras on the 20th 
December '79. The veteran Mridangam 
player in a very thoughtful speech 
recalled the firm foundations laid in the 
art of laya by the great laya vidwans 
like Manpoondiah Pillai, Dakshinamurty 
Pillai, Palani Subramanya Pillai and 
others and underlined the fact that 
mridangam has now become an indis- 
pensable tala instrument for embellish- 
ing a concert. On many occasions, Sri 
Murugabhoopthy has paid tributes to 
the rapid rise of young and talented 
mridangists, in contrast to the slow 
growth of similar learners 50 years ago. 
An artiste of considerable humility, his 
style of playing has always commanded 
a steady following. The title licstowcd 
on the veteran is a fitting recognition 
of his large contribution to the science 
and art of mridangam. 

# • * 

It is a great feather in the cap of the 
violin maestro Shri Ealgudi Jayaraman 
that one of the pieces earlier recorded 
by him for All India Radio, New Delhi, 
which was submitted by that organisa- 
tion as its entry for the Asian Music 
Council’s recent Baghdad meet was 
adjudged the l)cst of its kind in Asia. 

It appears that there were 77 entries 
(instrumental music only) from the 
radio stations of Asian Countries; and 
that the conference was sponsored 
by the U.N.’s cultural wing, the Asian 
Pacific and of course Iraq Radio. Sri 
Jayaraman has indred done us all proud. 

• • • 

Subscribers of “Shanmukha" arc given 
the option of taking out a life-time sub* 
scription on payment of Rs. 50 (fifty). 
This decision of the management will 
wr trust, be welcomed by our subscribers, 
whose steady support and appreciation 
we value so much. KSM 
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With Best Compliments from : 

HICO PRODUCTS PRIVATE LID. 

Hi co makes speciality chemicals for Textile Products, 
Pharmaceuticals, Cosmetics, Food, Soaps, Paint, 
Detergents, Leather Tanning, Pesticide 
Industry and many more. 



HICO PRODUCTS PRIVATE LIMITED 

771, Mooal Lanl 
Mahim, Bombay - 400 01b. 


Telephone: 457231 (4 Ijnu) 
4 '>6053 


Gram : 


•BATCH IWOL’ 
BOMBAY. 


Telex: 011 2032 


I'actorUs at 


KHOPOLI, BELAPUR 
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